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THE FAITH OF CHSAR'S HOUSEHOLD. 


“A Christian statesman is the glory of his 
age,” says Mr. Venable in a speech lately de- 
livered in the House of Representatives. Some 
years ago, Mr. Clay offered a resolution in the 
Senate, calling upon the President to appoint 
a day of fasting, humiliation, and- prayer, to 
avert, or mitigate, or sanctify, the impending vis- 
itation of the Asiatic cholera; he said, among 
other things, “I am not a Christian; I hope I 
shall be, before I die” — (he was about sixty 
years of age at the time.) He said, in the same 
speech, “it is natural to turn to God, when 
there is no help from man.” 

Now, what is a Christian statesman? and 
how is he the glory of his age? Is he a Chris- 
tian statesman, who, when his statesmanship 
is finished and his life just closing, says, “I 
trust in the atonement of the Saviour of men, as 
the ground of my acceptance and my hope of 
salvation ;” adding, “my faith is feeble, but I 
hope in His merey and trust in His promises?” 
Is it the age or the religion of the age that is 
glorified by the dying submission of a great 
man? Surely it is not the statesman, but the 
man, that dies; and if his own notion of “sal- 
vation” is that it is something future, some- 
thing after death — that a man is not saved 
from his sins in this life, from their guilt, 
power, and practice, but from their proper 
consequences in the next life—how is his Chris- 
tianity the glory of his age? Is it not in fact, 
as well as in his own opinion, only his own es- 
cape, his own refuge from the retributions of 
divine justice? Religion may boast the honor 
of a disciple distinguished in the world’s opin- 
ion, if it needs an honorable endorsement! and 
such endorsement may help to make a similar 
profession easy to those who seek the honor 
which cometh from man; but how else a fee- 
ble faith, which in its nature is no more than 
‘a sentiment, excited too late to be a practice 
in any of the rectitudes demanded by Chris- 
tianity, rather for their social uses than for 
their religious truth — how else a reform at 
three score and ten can be a glory, or boast, or 
benefit, is not all apparent. 

Mr. Underwood, too, says: “The lessons of 
His Providence remind us that we have higher 
duties to fulfil, and graver responsibilities to 
encounter, than those that meet us here, when 


we lay our hands upon His holy word, and in- 15 





yoke Hz holy pr g to be faithful 
to that Constitution which he gave us in his 
mercy, and will withdraw only in the hour of 
our owns blindness and disobedience, and of 
His own wrath.” Is this true? Is religion in- 
deed thus separated from our duty to our 
neighbor? Are its obligations toward man 
justly ranked so far below the homage which 
it exacts toward God? Are the submissions of 
exhaustion, and the solicitudes of a dying man 
for his own salvation, an acceptable substitute 
for righteousness of life, or an atonement for 
practical delinquency ? 

The Christianity of the age is bound in duty 
and honor to repudiate such report of its re- 
quirements; it is concerned to insist upon its 
place and action in the every-day duties of life,~ 
especially in those which relate to the largest 
and most permanent interests of society. Re- 
ligion must not permit itself to be changed 
from a directory for business into a policy of 
insurance, and so to be transferred from the 
concerns of time to the speculations of eternity. 
The greatest Teacher employed every conceiv- 
able method to impress the eminently practical 
character of the religion which he established. 
Look at his Sermon on the Mount, which is a 
compendium of all his teachings. What war- 
ranty does it afford for exalting worship and 
faith toward God above love and service to 

“man? See, too, how every parable of his cor- 
roborates the morality rather than the doc- 
trines of his system; and especially when he 
lifts the curtain of the spirit world, and dis- 
plays the principles and process of the final 
judgment, is there a word there that counte- 
nances the neglect or violation of duty to man, 
asa less matter than a sentimental faith in the 
atonement? It is true, or it is not true, that 
we shall be judged, every man according to his 
deeds done in the body; that we shall reap that 
which we have sown; and that the cry of 
“Lord, Lord!” will not answer when the ques- 
tion is what improvement we have actually 
made of our talents. Do the Scriptures author- 
ize the magnifying of the Divine mercy at the 
expense of human duty, or allow that flatter- 
ing the Most High is just as good as honoring 
Him, or that sacrifice is an acceptable service 
in lieu of obedience ? 

Verily, it is an evil day for this world, when 
ite religion is separated from its work, and an 
unsanctified morality is left to save men from 
their sufferings and to mend their manner of 
life. and the whole of.piety is. reduced to the 
matter of worship, and the saving of men’s 
souls after they are dead. No wonder that the 
higher law is formally excluded from the halls 
of legislation, and that conscience is held sub- 
ordinate to expediency and compromise, when 
all the good there is in religion is supposed to 
be just as available to the sinner as to the 
saint ! 

“What is truth? ” said Pilates and turned 
away from the presence of its embodiment; for 
he meant not an inquiry, but a denial of its 
existence in any system of opinions, and of all 
certainty concerning .it.,.. Had he waited. for 
the answer, that concerned him in his office of 
Governor, he would not have baptized his 
hands to wash away the blood he was about, 
in the indifference of his skepticism, to shed. 
That man is the type of those whovask, scorn- 
fully or doubtfully, what is trath? or, what is 
its authority over us? And it is not too much 
sgn” at hi deepair and suicide are a better 
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We are not interfering here with men’s 
opinions in speculative doctrine; we are de- 
fending, in our legitimate sphere, the good of 
men’s lives. We are concerned every way to 
insist that men’s responsibilities, particularly 
those of men in places of political trust, both 
here and hereafter, are highest and gravest in 
respect to the duties which they owe to man, 
to the world, to the future of this world. We 
think it our business to rebuke the prevalent 
practice of judging the future condition of 
distinguished dead men. Our proper judgment 
is of their past work. That touches us who 
are alive, and all who are to live after us; and 
what have we to do with the final state of any 
soul, more than we should feel for the soul of 
every Other man? If a distinguished life has 
blessed the world, God and man will in good 
time repay the benefit with “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” But there is no room 
for favoritism here ; justice is due to the living, 
and it were much better that any man die for 
the world, than that the world suffer for him. 
Dust and ashes have no intrinsic merits. Truth 
tothe living is of even higher moment than 
eloquence in eulogies and epitaphs. The Lord 
buried Moses in the mountain, and gave him 
no monument and no honors other than those 
of his works ; He took up Elijah in a chariot of 
fire; nothing remained, either of the politi- 
cian or of the prophet of Israel, but their 
words and their deeds. Nay, more: the Evan- 
gelists wrote no eulogies upon their deceased 
Master. The appointed memorial of his earthly 
life is in the symbols of his bluod shed, and his 
body broken, for the benefit of men. That is 
his epitaph; and its voice to every man is, 
“Take up your cross, also, and follow me,” not 
in profession and faith, but in facts and works, 
throughout your lives. 

In all this we are not objecting to any hon- 
ors, public or private, which reverence and 
grief suggest for the dead, but to the pernicious 
doctrines which get some sanctity from sorrow, 
and too much allowance from fashion. We 
haye no respect for lower law piety, even on 
funeral parade, and, for that reason, enter our 
protest. SENIOR. 


GEN. PIERCE AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The Republic of the 13th inst. quotes from 
the Independent Democrat, a paper published 
at Concord, N. H., an account of a speech de- 
livered by Gen. Franklin Pierce, at New Bos- 
ton Centre, N. H., on the 2d of January last, 
the following, which, as part of the political 
history of men and the times, cannot now be 
omitted : } 

After this he commenced speaking upon the 
Fagitive Slave Law. He said that it differed 
in no important particular from the law of 
1798. A clergyman who was present said, that 
as the invitation had been given, he would like 
to make an inquiry: “Do you regard the fea- 
tures of the Fugitive Slave Law as consistent 
with common law?” 

Gen. Pierce immediately replied: “If I must 
answer the question, I say no, I do not. I have 
been asked if I liked this Fugitive Slave Law. 
answered no, I loathed it. I have a most re- 
yolting feeling at the giving up of a slave; the 
law is opposed to humanity. ’ 

Here Mr. Foss inquired “if it was not op- 

d to right as well as humanity ?’’ General 
ierce replied: “Yes, it is opposed to moral 
right.” . 

The above is the substance of Gen. Pierce’s 
remarks upon the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
quotation marks include the very language used 
by the General, as taken down at the time it 
was uttered. 

A quotation is also given from the Manches- 
ter, N. H., Democrat, of January 8, 1852, in 
which the following statement in relation to 
the same speech is published : 

The speaker now took up the subject of sla- 
very. He said it was the greatest trouble of the 
country, and was so regarded by Washington. 
As for himself, he “never saw a human being 
in bondage without feeling his heart revolt at 
it. Slavery is contrary to the Constitution in 
some respects—a moral blot upon the charac- 
ter of the nation. But it-can’t be helped.” 

He repeated what Mr. Ayer had stated be- 
fore, “that the present Fugitive Slave Law, 
about which so much noise is made, was zn no 
particular different from the law of 1793, under 
which we had lived nearly sixty years.” 

Here Mr. Foss said, that without interrupt- 
ing the speaker, he wished to make an inquiry: 
“Ifin no particular ‘different, why was it ne- 
cessary to pass the present law?” 

Gen P. replied that the old law could not be 
executed because itsexecution depended on the 
State Courts. He also said something which 
was not fully understood about the law of 1793, 
as based partly on the common law. 

He was then asked, “ Was either the law of 
’93 or the present law founded in any degree 
upon the common law?” 

Gen. Pierce—“I can’t go into a disquisition 
upon the common law.” 

The inquiry was then made, “Do you regard 
the feature of the Fugitive Slave Law as con- 
sistent with common law!” 

Gen. Pierce—* Well, if I must answer, no, I 
donot. I have been asked if I liked this Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. I answered, no. I have a most 
revolting feeling at the giving up of a slave; 
the Fugitive Slavé Law is opposed to humani- 
ty. [Here some one inquired, Is it not opposed 
toright*] Yes, it is opposed to moral right. 
But our fathers made the compact, and we 
must fulfil it.. I say nothing of the humanity 
of it, nothing of the right of it.” 


‘Phese accounts, if correct, seem to place 
Gen. Pierce in a slightly different position with 
regard to Southern grounds from what he has 
been represented ; but a careful examination 
will show that the Southern politicians under- 
stand their man; and that he is fully with them. 
He * does not like the Fugitive Slave Law”— 


up of a slave ”—the law “is opposed to hu- 
manity ”—“ it is opposed to moral right ;” but 
(and here comes the key which governs his 
actions,) “our fathers made the compact, and 
we must fulfil it. I say nothing of the human- 
ity of it, nothing of the right of it.” The law 
is opposed to humanity—it outrages moral 
right; but it must be executed. What is this 
but dethroning Jehovah, exalting a human com- 
pact above the great law of love inculcated by 
the New Testament, and placing this despotic 
law above any “Higher Law?” It must not only 
be executed, but it must not be discussed. The 
Democratic party pledge themselves to this, 
“under whatever shape or color the attempt 
may be made,” and Gen. Pierce accepts the 
nomination on this platform, “because the prin- 
ciples it embraces command the approbation of 
my judgment ; and with them I believe I can 
safely say there has been no word nor act of my 
life i, conflict.” wit 

The Southern men know their man. They 
are not. apt to be decieved, although Northern 
men often are: Mr. Forsyt, of Georgia, a 
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“does not like the Fugitive Slave Law ;” but 
he kuows no “ Higher Law.” He pledges him- 
self to resist the discussion of the Slavery ques- 
tion, “under whatever shape or color the at. 
tempt may be made.” 

Those who vote for him cannot plead that 
they did not know his position. He is pledged 
to resist agitation, and we doubt not he will, if 
elected, use the influence of his Administration 
to fulfil his pledge. * 


{>> Since the foregoing was written, Sen- 
ator Norris, Harry Hipparp, and C. H. 
Prasteg, have published in the Washington 
Union of Tuesday morning, July 20, a state- 
ment from B. F. Ayer, who was present at 
the meeting alluded to, who says: 

“T have just noticed in a late number of the 
Republic two communications, taken from the 
Manchester Democrat, published here, and the 
Independent Democrat, published at Concord, 
perpenties to give a report of a speech made 
Ry mn: Pierce last December, at New Boston. 

othing could be more false and eslamnious 
than the account there given of Gen. Pierce’s 
remarks. I was present at the meeting, with 
several others from this city, and remember 
very distinctly the drift and substance of his 
speech, * * * * * In the course of his 
speech, Gen. Pierce alluded to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and made a strong argument in 
support of it. It is wholly untrue that he pro- 
nounced it contrary to ‘moral right;’ but, on 
the contrary, in reply to a question proposed 
by an Abolitionist present, he said the present 
law was the same, in principle and substance, 
as that which had received the approval of 
Washington, and many others of the wisest and 
purest among the founders of the Republic.”’ 

J. M. Camper. also makes a statement. 
He says: 

“T observe in the Republic of Tuesday last an 
article copied from the Abolition Democrat of 
this city, purporting to give an account of the 
speech of Gen. Pierce at New Boston, in De- 
cember last. I need not tell you that the ac- 
count is a tissue of falsehoods, from beginning 
to end.” 

We have no disposition to misrepresent either 
of the candidates, and make this statement 
from his friends in justice to Gen. Pierce. * 


THE COLLINS STEAMERS. 


On Tuesday, the 13th instant, in the House 
of Representatives, the vote was taken on the 
appropriation to the Collins line of steamers, 
and was passed, as we stated in the last Era, 
by a vote of 89 to 87. The vote is as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Aiken; Bayly, Va.; Bell, 
Bibighaus, Bowne ; Boyd, N. Y.; Briggs, Brooks; 
Brown, N.J.; Burrows; Cabell, Fla.; Cald- 
well; Campbell, Ohio; Cartter, Chandler, 
Chapman, Clingman, Conger, Curtis, Davis, 
Dean, Doty, Duncan, Evans, Florence; Fowler, 
Fuller, Me; Gamble, Gilmore, Goodenow, 
Goodrich, Hammond, Harper, Hart, Haws, 
Haven, Henn, Horsford, Howard, Thomas M. 
Howe; How, jr., N. Y.; Ingersoll; Jones, Pa. ; 
Kuhns, Kurtz, Mann: Marshall, Cal.; Martin, 
McCorkle, Meade, Miner; Moore, Pa.; More- 
head, Morrison; Murray, Pa.; Perkins, Por- 
ter, Price, Rantoul, Reed, Riddle, Robie, Robin- 
son, Russell, Sackett, Schermerhorn, School- 
craft, Scudder; Seymour, N. Y.; Snow, Stan- 
ly; Stanton, Tenn.; Stanton, Ky.: Stephens, 
N.Y.; Stone, St. Martin, Strother, Stuart, 
Sutherland, Taylor, Thurston, Walbridge, 
Walsh, Ward, Washburn, Welch ; White, Ala.; 
and Yates—89. 4 

Nays—Messrs. Abercrombie, Allison, Aver- 
ett, Babcock; Bailey, Ga.; Beale, Bocock; 
Bragg, Ala.; Brenton, Burt, Buell, Busby ; Ca- 
ble, Ohio; Campbell, Ill.; Caskie, Chastain, 
Churchwell, Cobb, Daniel; Davis, Ia.; Daw- 
son, Disney, Dunham, Durkee, Edgerton, Ed- 
mondson, Ewing, Faulkner, Floyd, Freeman, 
Gentry, Gorman, Green, Gray, Grow, Hamil- 
ton; Harris, Tenn.; Harris, Ala.; Hendricks, 
Hibbard, Hillyer, Holladay, Houston, John W. 
Howe, Hunter, Ives, Jackson, Jenkins ; Johnson, 
Tenn.; Johnson, Ga.; Johnson, Ark.; Jones, 
N. Y.; Jones, Tenn.; Preston King, Letcher, 
Mason, McLanahan, McQueen, Millson, Mo- 
lony, Murphy, Nabors, Olds; Parker, Pa. ; Par- 
ker, Ia.; Peaslee, Phelps, Powell, Richardson, 
Robbins, Rose, Savage, Scurry; Seymour, 
Conn.; Skelton, Smart, Smith ; Stanton, Ohio ; 
Stevens, Pa.; Sweetzer, Townshend, Venable, 
Wallace, Walker, Watkins, Wildrick, Wil- 
liams, and Woodward—87. 

Thirty-eight Demoerats and fifty-one Whigs 
voting Aye, and seventy-one Democrats and 
sixteen Whigs voting Nay. 

The clause of the Deficiency bill upon which 
the vote was cast, runs as follows : 


“For additional compensation for increasin 
the transportation of the United States mail 
between New York and Liverpool, in the Col- 
lins line of steamers, to twenty-six trips per 
annum, at such times as shall be directed by 
the Postmaster General, and in conformity to 
his last annual report to Congress, and his 
letter of the fifteenth of November last, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, commencing said in- 
crease of service on the first of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, at the rate of thir- 
these thousand dollars per trip, in lieu of 
the present allowance, the sum of two hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars: Provided, That it shall be in the power 
of Pug, at any time after the thirty-first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, to terminate the arrangement for the ad- 
ditional allowance herein provided for, upon 
giving six months’ notice.” 
The New York Evening Post says : 


“Thirty-three thousand dollars a trip, om 
about twice what the British Government al- 
low the Cunard Company for the same amount 
of postal service. This vote is a practical re- 
cognition of two agree both of which are 
false—first, that the American Congress is at 
liberty to bring the resources of the General 
Government into tition with the inde- 
pendent commerce of the country ; and second 
that the American mechanic cannot build and 
run Atlantic steamers half as cheap as their 
English rivals, Every Democrat knows the un- 
soundness of the first proposition, and every 
ship baller or navigator in the United States 
daily witnesses the absurdlty of the second.” 

Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, opposed the 
appropriation, and summed up his reasons 
therefor as follows: 


_ “To sum up my reasons for opposing both 
the increased bounty'to the Collins Ting, and 
the whole system as heretofore pursued by the 
Government : 

“1st. Because the contractors have failed to 
fulfil the stipulations of their contracts, and 
have not constructed vessels capable of being 
converted ‘at the least possible cost into first- 
elass war steamers.’ 

“2d. Because there has been no examination 
into the affairs of the Collins line by any officer 
of the Government; and therefore no proof of 
prudent management and unavoidable loss. 

“3d. Because, from the nature of the sys- 
tem, there is great danger that the contracts, 
being necessarily so large, will be awarded to 
individuals or companies, whose personal or 
political influence will shield them from strict 
accountability. _ - 

“4th. Because no partnership between the 
Government and individuals, resulting from ex- 
of common profits, should be encouraged. 

“5th. Because the system is in the highest 
degree pernicious to the commercial enterprise 
of the country, by ging. an ee and 
consequently unprofitable direction to com- 


“6th. Because the bounties furnished urnishe by the 
Government to these steamships enables them 
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fore administered, exorbitant prices have been 
allowed for carrying our foreign mails, thereby 
imposing high rates of postage upon the com- 
munity, and also indirectly furnishing reasons 


for not reducing our inland postages, 


“8th. Because, under the new gystem as now 
administered, great frauds are practiced upon 
the Post Office Department, on the different 
lines, by express-men constantly carrying let- 
ters outside the mails, at half the prices charg- 
ed by the Government postage rates.” 


For the National Era. 
IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS.* 


e BY JOHN J. MORRIS, A. M. 


“Tf ye love me,” saith the Saviour, 
Fondly, “my commandments keep; ” 

Lord! we all would taste thy favor— 
Lead us as thy wandéting sheep. 


Succor when temptations, pressing, 
Lure us from thy fold to stray ; 
Grant at morn and eve thy, blessing, 
Comfort through life’s sultry day 


Sanctify the cup of sorrow, 
Bitter though its taste may be; 

May we from thy mercy borrow 
Balm for every malady. 


Be our constant friend to cheer ug 
Through the valleys, up the hills— 

Guard to wander ever near us— 
Solace for our numerous ills. 


May thy love to each be given, — 
Such on Calvary’s summit shone ; 

Thou our life, our joy, our heaven, 
Father, Saviour, God in one, 


Till the message calls us yonder, 
May we ever know thee more ; 

On thy grace serenely ponder, 
And thy glorious love adore. 


* St. John, chapter xiv, verse 15. 


es 


For the National Era. _ 
OUR MINISTER’S SECOND WIFE. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


Poor Emily! She had been the indulged 
child of a luxurious Southern home. Not a 
sunbeam had ever been allowed to kiss her 
cheek too rudely. Not » wish of her heart 
had been slighted by equal or inferior. Not 
an atom of os sao had ever burdened 
those willowy shoulders, nor a particle of the 
sordid, veal dust of this every-day life ever 
soiled those fair, small fingers. Poor Emily! 
it was.no wonder that she knew little of house- 
keeping in “the land of the free!” She had 
a sort of vague idea that a house would keep 
itself, if a lady in a white apron, jingling a 
bunch of keys, sat in its parlor, walked through 
its halls occasionally, and peeped into its 
kitchen once ortwice a week. ‘ 

Truly, PastorYoung, it wes a wild impulse— 
but a pardonable impulse—that bade you take 
that untrained flower to yoar heart and your 
parish ! 

When it is rememberedthat at least two- 
thirds of Emily’s parishioners were hard-work- 
ing farmer women, who lived literally by the 
labor of their own hands, aad that of no other 
than their own; women to whom “shiftless- 
ness” was the embodiment of all moral as 
well as physical infirmities and sins, it will be 
wadieoioor how soon she became the target of 
common gossip. 

Mrs. ’Liph Brown was not slow in reporting 
how, at her second call, (it happened in the in- 

botweon the. 1 »-Relade, 


the accession of another Kitchen queen, red- 
handed and shrill-voiced, who rejoiced in the 
name of “Rocksy,Z’) she had found “the hall 
a heap of chairs, the sittin’ roam a clutter of 
dust,” and the mistress of ceremonies herself 
“@ sight to look upon!” Furthermore, she 
divulged, as follows : 

“T couldn’t stand that; sol rolled up my 
sleeves, and says I, ‘Now Miss Young, you’ve 
just got to let me come into your kitchen, and 
give you a lift!’ Well, she blushed up about 
it, and said I don’t know what; but I didn’t 
mind her, for I was determined to find out, you 
see, whether she did know anything! I went 
out to the sink; and bless me! such another 
batch of dishes I fever saw in my born days! 
I don’t believe she had wet the dry thread of 
a dishcloth since she sent off her gal. I won- 
der there was anything left to eat off! Well, 
I asked her for this thing, and that thing, and 
other thing ; and, as I’m a living woman, she 
didn’t know where a thing was in her own 
house! It’s my opinion, your Sophy, Widder 
Ray, could have laid hands on a dish-rag or 
a wiper in half the time she took to hunt them 
up. And then, after dll, to think of her bring- 
ing me a real damask towel, to wipe the greasy 
knives with! She’s a kind of ‘natyral, I’m 
thinking. Poor Parson Young! His old wo- 
man, blessed creetur, wouldn’t rest still in her 
grave, if she knew what a hurra’s nest her old 
home was turned into!” 

Emily did not know all that people thought 

nd said of her, fortunately for her peace. 

husband, whose hear’ was wounded by 
every shaft aimed at her, tried to keep these 
venomed arrows from het, who with all her 
faults, as he knew, so little deserved to be 
blamed. But she read enough in the averted 
ey®, the cold stare, or formal salutation of 
one and another, to know that she was not be- 
loved. It was a new thing to her, and it ran- 
kled in her heart like a thorn, poisoning the 
happiness of her life. Too proud to conde- 
scend to conciliate, she repaid contempt by 
silent contempt, formality and reserve by a 
— portion of the tame. She secluded 
erself in her maple-embowered home, rarely 
going out of it, except t church, or to the 
house of her “only friend” as she often called 
the invalid Mrs. Stephens. That lady knew 
even less of what passed in the neighborhood 
than Mrs. Young did; fot she was one whose 
ears were never unsealed to.a+tale of slander. 
Her mild blue eye would confuse even Aunt 
’Liph, in the outset of a long story, with its 
glance of calm decision. 

Sitting in her easy chair, among her books, 
birds, and green-house. plants, she was always 
ready to welcome Emily with the sweetest of 
smiles, the tenderest of tones, and the kindest 
of kisses. But the minister's wife was too 
proud to disclose her heart’s trials, even to her, 
and she could not advise. her, as she might 
have done, had she known all which she often 
suspected. ; 

he summer went by, and the chilly winds 
of winter came back. ey was not strong. 
Her bodily energies, un from childhood 
had been too suddenly overtaxed, and the 
breath of censure had fallen on her like a. 
Wight upon the flower whose name she bore. 

t had been a standing grievance among the 
ladies of the church, that she had never, since 
the first few meetings, attended the sessions of 
the “ Sewing Society,” a charitable association 
for stitching and—small talk, which sometimes, 
with grief be it. confessed, degenerated into scan- 
dal. At last, Mrs. Ray was appointed “com- 
mittee of the whole,” to lay the universal grie- 
vance before the’ s wife, and deal with 
her upon the subject of her duty. - 

Her report was made, in full, the very after- 
noon after the mornio Special call, to. 
the matrons and maids in Society assembled, 
at her house. We give a few items only; pre- 
mising that all were listening to it, with grave 
faces and folded as | “were a 

for her life. 


“TI thought it my duty, ladies, to, discharge. 
my disagreeable commission, by waiting on 
sundry notes on her sins of dress.) “T_ 
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“T also feel it my duty to report, ladies— 
though most reluctantly—that Mrs. Young re- 
ceived me with great reserve—with even haugh- 
tiness, I am. compelled to add. She conde- 
scended, however, to inform me that the state 
of her health had usually prevented her from 
walking to our places of rendezvous. I re- 
plied, that that could be no excuse in the pres- 
ent instance, as my house, she well knew, was 
exactly opposite to her own. 

“ She thanked me coolly at the close of what 
I felt devolved upon me to say; and bade me 
present her respects to the ladies, and assure 
them of her deep interest in the cause they 
were laboring to promote interest which, 
it seems, she could not prevail upon herself to 
show, even at the trouble of a few steps, this 
afternoon. The first Mrs. Young is in her 
grave, ladies,” concluded Mrs. Ray, with sol- 
emn emphasis; “the second Mrs. Young is 
dead to our Society, in which her predecessor, 
though not living, yet speaketh!” 

Murmurs of applause followed this careful- 
paint 9 report, sufficient to appease ~ 
woun i ; 
wen ded _ vanity of 3h committee-lad ~ 
copy of their report, and a written statement 
of their grievances, to the minister, as the only 
medium through which they could hope to 
gain redress. 

Miss Polly; however, for once in her life, 
strongly dissented. She even plead quite en- 
ergetically and sympathetically the cause of 
the absent Mrs. Young, declaring that “ it was 
her way, and they must put with it, or lay it 
all to her bringing up. She had an idea her- 
self that Mrs. Young was worse ailing than 
they thought. She wondered if she drank 
boneset tea the first thing every morning, or 
bandaged her chest with mullein leaves? She 
should call on her soon, and see about all these 
things. Poor thing! her ma was dead, and 
she had nobody to see to her but that man of 
@ minister, who would never know he himself 
was sick, until he had one foot in the grave, 
unless he had somebody to tell him!” 

But the Society had not been accustomed to 


CHAP. IIT. 


The next evening was icy cold. It was the 
precursor of that white demon of winter, a 
northeast snow-storm, heralded by a hoarse, 
shrieking blast, that made the pulse of the 
strongest shiver. It shook the heart of Emily 
like the vibration of a death-knell, as she went 
from her kitchen to her parlor window, leaned 
her feverish cheek against the cold pane, and 
watched for the coming of the husband whose 
presence was her life. 

He had been out all day, making parochial 
calls. He had encountered a double portion 
of coolness and innuendoes, and not a few di- 
rect attacks, aimed at his heart’s one defence- 
less point; for every housewife who had joined 
in the vote to supply him with the report of 
the preceding day had felt it incumbent on 
her to add the weight of her present voice to 
that of her absent vote, and to deal with him 
plainly about the failings of his wife. 

Worn ont, disgusted, and irritated, the more 
that he felt it was all true, and all meant 
kindly to ham, Mr. Young, who had with diffi- 
culty succeeded in restraining his ire through 
the day, vented it, on reaching his abode, by a 
leap from his sleigh, and a kick at the innocent 
gate, which stood inviting him to n it, 
which sent it reeling off its hinges, like the 
door of a drunkard’s barn. 

This done, he unharnessed his orderly horse, 
and went soberly into the house, as a minister 
should do ; stopping on his way to put the gate 

<a with a silent promise of a 
nail or two, in due time. 

“Ugh! well—this is something like com- 
fort!”’ he exclaimed, tossing off his overcoat, 
rubbing his cold hands, and settling into a 
stuffed rocking-chair before the briskly burn- 
ing fire-logs. “Emily,” he began. But a 
strong sob from Emily interrupted him. 

“What ails you, Emily? Are you sick?” 
he exclaimed, starting up nervously. 

“Only sick of niy life!” she replied, with- 
out turning. “I cannot bear all this inso- 
lence !” 

“Come here, Emily,” said he, sadly but ten- 
derly dropping again into his chair. She came 
and seated herself upon the arm of the chair, 
and hid her face on his broad shoulder. 

“Who has been persecuting you to-day, 
again, my poor girl?” 

“ Rocksy!” 

“Only Rocksy?” said he, with a smile of 
relief. “’Tis a little matter, then! Pack her 
off! What had she to say?” 

“She didn’t come up to arrange my room 

this morning, as I have always told her to do. 
And when I called her up, and said a thing or 
two that she richly deserved, she said that she 
‘never had made up ladies’ own beds for them 
before she came here, and she had pretty much 
made up her mind she wouldn’t do it much 
longer any how!’ But the worst of it was,” 
she trembled with anger, “that Mrs. Ray has 
been tampering with her+-prying into all the 
secrets of our home; and telling her to stand 
up for her rights! And that vixen of a Mrs. 
Brown, too! bidding her ‘not to be trod upon !’ 
she says. She let it all out in her anger. It 
is intolerable! Oh! husband, they are all 
alike, these white girls! Do let me send for 
my dear old black ‘maumer’!” 
If a hornet had flown into the minister’s 
face, he could scarcely have started up more 
energetically than he did, nearly overturning 
his char, with its precious freight. 

“Emily, Emily! child! You don’t know 
what you are taking about! The parish would 
be up in arms!” 

Emily crushed the flowers of the carpet with 
her kid slipper, and answered with spirit 

“T married you, husband, and not your par- 
ish! I have never owed it anything, I am 
sure—not even the debt of love. I don’t see 
why I should sacrifice my happiness and health 
to its prejudices and whims!” 

“My wife! are you ready to sacrifice what 

our husband values infinitely above health, 
ppinoss, or wealth—his power of doing good 
to his people? his very place as the r of 
that people, and his station as a minister of 
the Gospel ?” 

He had never before spoken so to her. She 

—— stunned, and he went on, though more 
ently. 

. “You don’t know all I have seen and heard, 
Emily. I hoped to keep it from you forever. 
And if I alone had suffered—if it were a mere 
matter of feeling, I ought to bear it, and would 
have borne it, in silence. But, Emily—the very 
children turn away from me, when I go into 
the homes of my parishioners. The women 
take upon themselves to counsel and warn me, 
instead of heeding or seeking my counsel. 
The men hint darkly what will soon be spoken 
in daylight, if matters go on thus much longer— 
that they are dissatisfied with their minister, 

and must turn him loose upon the world!” 
Every drop of blood had gone from Emily’s 
face. Her husband stopped, stoo and held 
her up with his arm, or she would have fallen 

to the floor. 
He saw that he had spoken rashly and harsh- 
ly ; but it was too late to-recall the words. He 
carried her to the sofa, laid her upon it, and 
began nervously to chafe her white hands. In 
a few moments she — her strength, and 
with a wild, hopeless look; started to her feet. 
“T knew it! 1 knew it! Why did you take 
me away from my home? I knew they would 
all. hate. me! And -you said, ‘nobody could 
ing me!’ Oh, it was cruel, cruel! Oh 
0, am the cruel on beseking. your 
+t, and ro our life miserable! I wish 
so 1 do! I hopel shall die!” 

Emily!” and the 
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smiled faintly through the tear-mists, turning 
her timid eye to him. 

“Dll try!” she whispered, softly. 

“Tt is all you can do, darling!” was his warm 
reply. “And now; to change the subject, about 
Rocksy! She must go, of course, and we must 
get another. I think I know where a better 
one can be found. But Emily, love, will you 
hear a little suggestion in the Mrs. Ray line?” 

“If it comes from you, certainly,” said she, 
nestling closer to him. 

“Will you try to take care of your own room, 
then?” said he; “for I know, and knew long 
before ‘op spoke to-night, that that has been 
one of the stumbling-stones that go to make up 
the mountain of prejudice against you. Trifles 
tell a great deal, sometimes.” 

“Yes, J will do it,” said Emily, in the tone 
of a resigned martyr ; “I will do anythi 1g /”’ 

“There speaks my noble Emily! And you 
will sometimes go with me to visit them?” 

“Yes, when I am stronger!” she replied, 
laying her hand on her heart, and shutting her 
eyelids feebly. 


Her husband laid her on the sofa, and stroked 
‘autit-w Leavy 
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ek; she breathed quickly and spasmodical- 

ly; now and then a dart of pain pierced the 
ane expression of her rose-like face. He 
ooked long and sadly upon her, and repeated, 
in almost her own words— 

“Why did I take her from her home?” 

And the echoes of the gathering night, and 
the shout of the storm-wind answered— 

“Why—why ?” 


CHAP. IV. 


People talk of “forming character,” and of 
“re-forming character.” The first is compara- 
tively an easy task, when the soul is young, 
narerys and cast in no mould of this great 

abel world. It is quite another thing to tear 
it, in its full growth and strength, from the 
mould of Habit, and cast it over anew, to fit 
the reformer’s fancy. There are few crucibles 
fiery enough to melt the mature spirit to the 
likeness of “a little child’s;” and few wills 
strong enough to dare the flames of trial un- 
flinchingly, until the work is wrought, and the 
character, twice refined, glows with the stamp 
of stern decision and self-sacrifice. 

Emily’s was not-one of these. To have fitted 
herself to the desires and exactions of her carp- 
ing people, would have been to change her 
very being—to turn back the current of her 
nature on the channel it had worn from her 
early childhood. 

She did “try,” as she had promised, sincere- 
ly, too, and faithfully. But her bodily strength 
was failing. and her mental strength had long 
been sapped by the enervating influences of an 
erroneous education. 

Mrs. Stephens, venturing out one sunny day, 
not long after this, kindly determined to make 
her a morning call. As no one came to answer 
her gentle rap, she pushed open the door, and 
walked into the parlor. [t was empty; but a 
door leading from it was ajar; and beyond, she 
thought she heard a slight cough. She softly 
opened it, and found herself in Emily’s winter 
sleeping.room. Emily herself was sitting on 
her trunk, with both arms leaned on the table, 
and her head — them; a bed lay in chaos 
before her, the elements strewing chairs, posts, 
and floor. She sprang up when she heard a 
step. 

“Oh, pardon me, dear Mrs, Young, I in- 
trude,” said Mrs. Stephens, stepping back ; “[ 
did not know that your room was on this 
floor !” 

“Oh, stay, stay!” exclaiaed Emily, throw- 
ing both arms around her, and drawing her to 
the only cleared chair. “I should be ashamed 
to ask anybody else into such a looking room ; 
but you have a heart kind enough to excuse 
and overlook, I know!” 

_ “You look ill, my dear Mrs. Young.” 

“T am not well, surely,” replied Emily; “I 
have a little night cough, that isn’t much ; but 
then this pain in my side, that any little exer- 
tion brings on, is so discouraging! You see I 
have been trying to make my bed,” said she, 
smiling sadly. ‘You will think me very fool- 
ish, I know, when I tell you that I tire myself 
out with doing it, every morning, so that I 
have to lie down again. I had just spread it 
open, as you came in; and the business of 
turning those feather beds looked so formidable 
to me, that I—well, my eyes tell their own 
childish weakness! I never have been used to 
it, that is all!” 

“You ought not to bring on this pain, my 
friend,” said Mrs. Stephens, seriously. “Why 
don’t you call your girl to do it?” 

Emily blushed and hesitated. 

“T will be frank with you, at least,” she 
said, laying her hand in that of her friend. 
“You know the parishioners have been criti- 
cizing their minister’s ignorant, useless sort of 
a wite; and Mr. Young wanted me to do this. 
It is a little thing, I know ; but I have not even 
the little strength it requires.” 

“And you must not do it again,” said her. 
visiter, looking fixedly in her face. It had 
fallen from its roundness, and her eyes were 
glassed with something more sparkling than 
tears. “Mrs. Young, I am older than you, and 
you will let me advise you a little. It is at the 
peril of your life that you trifle with that warn- 
ing little cough!” 

She went away with a heavy heart. 

“That young, frail, beautiful creature will 
not linger through the years of pain J have 
known,” she said, to herself; “why, then, 
should I pity her?” 

Yet not the less freely did her pity flow out 
toward her. 

A babe’s voice woke once more the echoes of 
the minister’s house. It was a cherub, lent to 
soften the harshness of all captious hearts, and 
pave the path its mother was treading to the 
green turf of the church-yard. Everybody’s 
heart warmed toward the young mother, and 
every one invoked the blessing of life for the 
beautiful child, whose elder brothers and sis- 
ters had turned so soon from earth. 

Far back in my memory, yet fresh asa first 
childish recollection often is, is the hour when 
I looked, for the first and last time, upon the 
face of that babe. I had been sent to the min- 
ister’s house on some errand; and as I lingered 
bashfully on the threshold, with an unexpressed 
wish at my heart, I was invited into the room 
of the sick lady. I did not then know that she 
was so ill as she really was. She least knew 
it, herself. Her disease had taken the form of 
a flatterer and deceiver, even while it was hur- 
rying her with fearfully rapid strides from her 
place on earth. 

Her husband had once, and only once, given 
her a glimpse of the conviction that was rend- 
ing his heart. It was when she had been con- 
fidently laying her plans for the education of 
her child, and for its management after she 
should “get well.” 


“Life and death are in the hands of the 
Lord, Emily,” he had replied, in an almost 
choked voice ; “ you may never - get well!’ ” 

She had looked him in the face, wondering- 
ly; then turning to the crib at her bed-side, had 
caught up the pearl of price and’ promise that 
lay reposing there. 

“T can’t die, and leave my baby!” she had 
exclaimed, incredulously. en she burst into 
tears that threatened her safety; and her ten- 
der husband had feared to speak from his 
heart again. He saw that she was cheerful, 
hopeful, deluded, and therefore happy; he be- 
lieved her fitted to go, and trusted that God, in 
his own time, would ‘take away the sting 
of Death,’ ere she was called to face that stern 
reality unveiled! 

She lay half-pro by pillows, as I entered’ 
the meted over bariasey: linen her flossy 
bands of long rich hair were dropping. The 
day was warm, and she had thrown the “~ 
from her head, and shaken down that weal 
of tresses, untouched by disease. Her cheeks 
were marble white, where a burnin 
red round stamp brightened the centre ed cach 
Her glitterin turned restlessly on the 
pe to me by on ad mais 
shinix th and checkered 


ter-mother ; for, at the first disclosure of her 





| danger, Mr. Young, forgetting everything but 
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her wishes and necessitics, had sent for her old, 
faithful favorite. 

“Oh, how close this room is!” exclaimed 
the fevered sufferer, throwing her wasted arms 
above her head. “Leave the door open, little 
one! Maum Hitty, isthe window up?” 

“It’s down a’ top, missis ; but it’s mighty cool 
for the baby.” ; 

“Then shut it!” she commanded, immedi- 
ately. Hitty, I feel strong enough to comb my 
hair, [ believe. A pretty tangle it is in! Bring 
me that glass!” . 

“If missis would let me do it out for her?” 
asked Hitty. 

“No, no: not to-day. I like to feel as though 
I could do it myself, really. It keeps up my 
courage, you see ; and sometimes I do feel my 
spirits sinking a little, when [ am weakest!” 
Hitty shook her head as she turned to bring 
the toilet-glass. She propped it in its place 
upon the bed; then lifted her mistress’s light 
form to a sitting posture, and piled the pillows 
around her. 

Emily drew herivory comb languidly through 
the shining mazes of her hair, glancing cften 
ut ihe Lect WOT Td Gane tev 

“T really think I look better to-day, Hitty,” 
said she; “I have such a good color, and I 
have not the least pain! ” 

Little missy’s come: for to see the baby, 
likely” asked Hitty, turning toward me. ~ 

Little missy’s predilections for “small hu- 
manities” was no less prominent then, than in 
later years. So she was not slow in giving her 
assent. The darling was soon laid in my small 
eager arms, with a charge to “sit down, and 
be mighty car’ful of it!” 

[t was like a waxen doll, if a waxen doll of 
perfect workmanship could have been a trans- 
parency for the soul of a sinless cherub. As I 
gazed on it in mute, childish delight, it slowly 
unclosed two large, heaven-blue eyes, and se- 
renely turned them upon me, with a look such 
as I never saw in the eyes of any other babe. 
It did not cry; it did not smile. It looked as 
though it had no business with the joys and 
sorrows of this world; no commission of life to 
fulfil. It only coughed once, gently, as I held 
it closer. . 

“Wi'l it take cold?” I asked the nurse, in a 
loud whisper. 

“Tm afeard not, missy,” she whispered, sor- 
rowfully, and very low, as she bent down over 
it. “It’s got the ’sumption, too ; it ain’t gwine 
for to live long!” 

The mother’s quick ear must have caught 
some inkling of these whispered words; for she 
just then dropped her combs, and sunk down, 
exhausted, on her pillows. 

“Finish my hair, Maum Hitty!” she called, 
faintly. 

When it was fastened up, she turned her 
face to the wall, and buried it in her pillow. 

I was looking on the little bud of immortality 
that I clasped, with a vague, mysterious feel- 
ing. It would have been dread, if anything so 
pure and beautiful could have been dreadful. 

“To die? This baby to die?” I thought; 
and then came the question: 

‘ a. Will it ever remember anything of its little 
ife ?” 

But there was a memory in those eyes, 
young as they were, that promised to live 
through eternity! 

“Give me my baby!” said the mother ; and 
‘it was taken from my arms. I never saw it 
again, nor her. 

Why do I linger in the story? They sleep 
together in the “field of God”—the half-un- 
folded blossom and the bud. The babe lies on 
its mother’s breast. She was spared the death- 
pang of leaving that—to forget her! 

Never was pastor’s wife followed to her rest 
by more sincere mourners than the wronged 
Emily. How many of that crowd turned aside 
to weep for the injustice that time could never 
repair! Her memory, from that hour, became 
a sacred thing. Her faults were all buried in 
her early grave. “The Georgian Rose” is to 
this day the flower-name that keeps fresh in 
the hearts of her parishioners the memory of 
“Our Minister’s Second Wife.” 








For the National Era. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Among the marvels of this age is the trans- 
mission of letters, to and fro, from the distant 
islands of the sea. The following letter, from 
an American missionary at Lahaina, reached 
New York in fifty-four ~ % after its date. The 
reader of this interesting letter will perceive in 
it something new under the sun. A church at 
Lahaina proposing a hundred dollars for a pre- 
mium tract, to be published in this country, on 
the “Sinfulness of American Slavery.’ Con- 
verted heathen in the Sandwich Islands in- 
tensely interested to put an end to heathenism 
in the United States! Wonder if they will not 
soon send missionaries to this country, to teach 
us some of the first principles of Christianity. 
Who knows? L. T 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Lanaina, April 21, 1852. 
Very Dear Sir: The last Monday of every 
month we continue to observe as the day to 
pray for the end of Slavery. Next Monday is 
the day. Could you be on this sunny shore, I 
would take you to a Temple built after the New 
England style, and dedicated to the worship of 
God. There you would see a goodly portion 
of the church members of this village, with 
many not in the church, assembled to pray for 
the end, the speedy end, of an institution 
which all who are not blinded by worldly, 
short-sighted motives, must see comes, not from 
Christianity, but out of the dark ages of the 
world—6ut of avarice, pride, and all the evil 
roots which produce evil-doing of man to man. 
You would see an assembly of tawny faces ; 
but, as I believe, most of them as sincerely de- 
voted to the great principles of the Bible as are 
any of whiter skin. On these occasions, re- 
marks are often made on the subject of Sla- 
very. 
thew uniformly told them, that I considered 
the great foundation of African Slavery to be 
on the Africans themselves. If they had been 
true to one another, to themaglves, to their dig- 
nity as men, no one could Hive carried them 
into Slavery. Englishmen, Scotchmen, Yan- 
kees, could not be sold: manety would buy 
them. I have told the people here that all 
apologists for Slavery continually cry that 
Great Britain filled my country with slaves, 
when a8 yet the United States had no voice as 
a nation. But still, Slavery appears to this 
half-enlightened people an anomalous evil, a 
cruel prodigy, a deep and reproachful stain on 
the otherwise fair character of our country 
which can neither be excused nor explained 
away. There is no evil, for the extermination 


sincerely. In one of these concerts, one of our | 
most intelligent natives said to me, “ Then it is 
true that some parts of ape country raise boys 
and girls to sell, as we do pigs.” I replied that 
so I understood it. He said, > We have had 
cruel oppression enough here, but never any- 
thing like that, aig our darkest heathen 
days.” ; 
ou remarked, in one of your letters to me, ’ 
that we must pray ; that there was a great de- 
ficiency of prayer over the sulject of Slavery. 
This we wish and intend to do. 
ways great encouragement to pray in the 
promises of God ; and, if we look rightly at tie 
matter, I think we shall find great encourage- 
ment also inthe Providence of God. Some 
may think that the Compromise doings of Con- 
have put a stop to the progress of Anti- 
slavery — in the United States. I have 
thought that the course which Congress has ~ 
taken—so far as the South acted, certainly 
with no motives but to perpetuate Slavery— 
was hastening its downfall... The question 
of Freedom and Slavery will never be decided 
in Congress, but in the hearts and consciences 
of the American People. Send light and trath 
‘ing through the land. It will be weleomed 
in some honest hearts, and we shall hear re- 





of which the Christian people here pray more . 
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for a blessing on all such means; but we wish 
to do something more: we wish some little 
share in the moral battle. The discoveries in 
California, and the overland mail steamers, &c., 
have, as it were, carried us almost back to our 
native country again. We can now read of 
the doings of Benevolent Societies there, before 
they are long past. We count it one of the 
greatest blessings of our lives, that we can now 
mingle our deliberations and prayers with 
those of American citizens in the great enter- 
’ prises of the day. There are many of our 
ple in these islands, in the mission and out 

of it, who feel a deep interest in the subject of 
American Slavery, and who hail with joy every 
proof that correct views of human rights are 
gaining ground. Of those out of the mission I 
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bill should not be taken up until his return; 
but on that day the bill was hurried through 
the forms of legislation, at an unusual time, 
and is now doubtless a law. Was not this a 
trick? We are not apt to be suspicious; but 
the movements connected with the passage of 
this bill are calculated to inspire suspicion. We 
shall await further developments. * 
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VOL. VI. 


—s 


———- 
we would ask if those who agree with the 
Bugle are sincere, why do they not vote in ac- 
cordance with their views, and send their men 
to the Legislature? If the men they send are 
not received, what of it? The principle they 
seek to establish by this means gains a promi- 
nence which it would not otherwise attain, and 
the sincerity of those who hold “ Disunion” 
Opinions is vindicated. Five years ago the city 
of London elected Baron Rothschild, a Jew, to 
represent them in Parliament. He applied for 
his seat, but was refused on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and the city has been unrep- 
resented on this account. At the late election, 
we perceive he is elected again, and those who 


—— 
Pittsburgh Convention should adopt a similar 
platform to that of 1848, and seek by practica- 
ble means to divorce the Government from all 
connection with, or responsibility for, Slavery. 
Especially should this be pursued now, when 
the old parties have resolved to “resist” agi- 
tation, and “acquiesce” in the Compromise 
“measures adopted by the last Congress. 
In regard to other questions, we trust the 
Convention will take a decisive stand for cheap 
postage for the people; retrenchment of the 
expenses and patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the election, so far as practicable, of all 
civil officers ; free grants of land to actual set- 





for those who may be made its unconscious in- 
struments. 

Can it be doubted that a grand extension of 
territory, adapted to the Slave interest, is the 
plot? The Isthmus, a slice large enough for 
an empire, from the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande, and the island of Cuba, through pur- 
chase or conquest, by the purse or the arms of) 
the Union, and then—dissolution. Disunion 
when that is made practicable, if the actual 
control of the Federal Government is not sur- 
rendered to the Slave interest. 

There is nothing more startling in this, noth- 
ing so improbable, as the annexation of Texas 


three first are of Ohio ; the two last are of Ken- 
tucky. 

As the nomination for the Presidency is, by 
common consent, to be given to one who sus- 
tained the Independent Democratic movement 
in 1848, it would seem right that the nomina- 
tion for the Vice Presidency should be given to 
one who has more recently united with the or- 
ganization. If the nomination is to be given 
to a citizen of a free State, Judge SPALDING 1s 
certainly a yery proper person to receive it. 
Distinguished for ability, learning, and dignity ; 
eminent as a Judge of the Supreme Court and 
as a citizen; a zealous supporter of Gen. Cass 
in 1848, but now an earnest and faithful op- 


THE UNION ON GEN. PIERCE. 


“General Pierce is a Northern man, and op- 
posed, as he assuredly is, to al/ manner of anti- 
slavery agitation, and to every sort of interfer- 
ence with slave property, and determined, as 
he has ever shown himself, to maintain the 
rights of the slaveholding States as secured by 
the Constitution, and to the full length that 
they are so secured, we have yet seen nothing 
to indicate that he partakes in larger measure 
than every honest and patriotic Northern 
statesman should partake, in any ‘sentiment’ 
in relation to slavery, which may be supposed 
to be peculiar to the States in which slavery 
exists. One thing is very certain, however, that 
he makes no terms and holds no communion of 
‘sentement’ with abolitionists or agitators.” —~ 





Fer the National Era. 
LOVE’S ASSURANCE. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Close, come closer, bending over 
This my weary, dying bed; 






















































































































































































































































































































































































can name no more honorable specimen than 
our Chief Justice, Hon. Wiitiam L. Lez—a 
man in whose integrity and talents everybody 
has unbounded confidence. When with us last 
fall, he expressed himself in the strongest man- 
ner on the side of Anti-Slavery opinions, but 
said he was behind the age on this and other 
subjects, for want of time, amidst his over- 
whelming duties, to read as he could wish. 
Send him a Report of your Society. He will 
give you efficient aid. , 
In my last letter I suggested your offering a 
mium for a tract on some important Anti- 
Seawry topic. Afterwards, [ mentioned in one 
of our native meetings what I had written to 
you, and asked the church if they would fur- 
nish a hundred dollars for such a purpose. 
Several raised both hands, and said, “ ly tell 
us when you wish it, and it will come.” So 
you may draw on me, whenever you please, if 
the suggestion is a good one in your estima- 
tion. .. Let us know the signs of the times. 
With much love, and desires for success in 
our work, I remain, as ever, your friend and 
rother, D. BaLpwin. 
Lewis Tappan, Evoq., New York. 
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We hope that the work of extending the list 
of our subscribers will go on. It has com- 
menced with great spirit ; there is a prevalent 
determination among our friends to multiply 
readers of our paper, with a view to making 
independent voters for Freedom. Give us a 
list of twenty thousand subscribers, and we 
shall have one hundred thousand readers! 
This is worth an effort. 


“Lettrer From Marne, No. 1.”—The read- 
ers of the Era will be pleased to hear that 
Mrs. Stowe has so far recovered her health 
as to resume her contributions to its columns. 
The first of a series of letters from her pen will 
appear next week. 

“GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE Sra,” 
No. 6, dated London, June 30, is crowded out; 
also, a letter from the Sandwich Islands, dated 
May 8, 1852. 

A number of other articles await insertion. 
Our readers and correspondents must exercise 
the virtue of patience. * 











DOCUMENTS! DOCUMENTS! 


The “Independent Democratic Association 
of the District of Columbia” will supply the 
following documents at the prices annexed. 
Let them be circulated far and wide : 

Document for the Campaign, containing 
Pierce’s Record, Scott’s Antecedents, Buffalo 
Platform, price $2 per 100 copies. 

Giddings’s speech on Whig and Compromise 
Democratic Platforms, 50 cents per 100. 

Townshend’s speech on the Compromise and 
Democratic platform, and duty of Independent 
Democrats, 50 cents per 100. 

Chase’s letter to Butler on the course of the 
Barnburners, and the obligations of Independ- 
ent Democrats, 75 cts. per 100. 

For the above prices the documents named 
will be sent by express, or otherwise, as direct- 
ed, to any part of the country; for 50 cents ad- 
ditional per 100 copies, they will be enveloped 
and sent without charge by mail to the ad 
dresses of any list which may. be forwarded. 
Any other Congressional speeches ordered will 
also be forwarded, so far as they can be ob- 
tained. 

To enable the Association to publish docu- 
ments, and otherwise to defray its necessary 
expenses and advance the cause, a fund of at 
least 2,000 dollars is needed. Let those who 
are able and willing forward their contribu- 
tions without delay to 

A. M. Gancewenr, Secretary. 
Washington; D. C., July 20, 1852. 
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PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 


The National Convention of the friends of 
Independent Democracy, in opposition to Com- 
promise Democracy, on the 11th of August 
next, promises to present a noble array of talent 
and influence against the demands of the Slave 
Power. 

Delegates have already been chosen from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Michigan, and some of the dis- 
tricts of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Movements have also been made for a repre- 
sentation ftom Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Iowa. We observe also that the Liberty party 
of New York will send a delegation to it. 

The Buffalo Convention of 1848 denied to the 
Federal Government the power to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law ; it asserted that the original, 
settled policy of the nation was not to.extend, 
nationalize, or encourage, but to localize, limit, 
and discourage Slavery; and, accepting the 
issue forced by the Slave Power, announced, in 
reply to its demand for more Slave States and 
more Slave Territory, “no more Slave States, 
and no Slave Territories.” This, as we said be- 
fore, is as far as a political organization could 
go, unless it assumed the doctrine that the 
Constitution confers on the Federal Govern- 
ment power to ab@ish Slavery in the States. 

Entertaining the views of: those who- estab- 
lished this platform of principles, we trust the 
Convention which is about to assemble at Pitts- 
burgh will not invite misconstruction and un- 
necessary opposition, but that it will measure 
its responsibilities and powers, and limit its 
action by them: ‘ There is a wide-spread and 
deep-seated opposition to the platforms of ‘the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and it becomes 
the friends of Freedom to take such judicious 
action in the present crisis as will attract and 
combine the dissatisfied of other parties in a 
united effort to establish an Independent Dem- 
ocratic organization. 

With our views of the Constitution, we can- 
not take ground, directly or by implication, 
that the Federal Government has power to 
abolish Slavery in the States, and we do not 
think that any great portion of the American 

People will unite with any organization which 

declares such a : , 

_We trust that the Pittsburgh Convention 

will restrict its platform on the subject of Sla- 
- very to thé topics of which we. have spoken, 


tlers on our public lands ; the repeal of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law; constitutional appropriations 
for River and Harbor Improvements; and de- 
clare the right of every nation to choose its 
own Government, and especially the duty of 
free nations to protest against and prevent the 
intervention of despots to suppress republican 
or constitutional Governments. 

Such a platform will attract a large number 
of votes, and ‘spread dismay into the ranks of 
the two old parties, which have blinked these 
questions, and taken no manly ground in re- 
gard to them. * 





PITTSBURGH CONVENTION—THE NOMINEES. 


The action of the Pittsburgh Convention is 
now expected with great interest by all. It is 
admitted by every reflecting person, that it 
will affect greatly, if not decisively, the result 
of the Presidential election. 
This is the last opportunity we shall have of 
conference with the more distant readers of the 
Era before those of tfiem who propose to at- 
tend the Convention will leave their homes for 
that purpose. We avail ourselves of it in or- 
der to lay before them some views which we 
think worthy serious consideration, in regard 
to the Platform and the Candidates to be pre- 
sented to the American people. 
What we have to suggest in relation to the 
platform, will be found in another column. In 
this article we shall speak of the candidates. 
Two citizens have been named for the Pres- 
idency: both Senators, and both fully commit- 
ted to the cause of Freedom. We refer of 
course to Jonn P. Hare and §. P. Cuasr. 
Neither of these gentlemen seeks the nomina- 
tion. Indeed, we are well assured that each 
prefers that the other should receive it. Under 
these circumstances, no false delicacy should 
restrain the free expression of opinion as to the 
selection proper to be made. 
It is our opinion that Mr. Hate should be 
the nominee. And these are our reasons : 
In 1847, Mr. Hale was nominated for the 
Presidency by the National Liberty Conven- 
tion. He had been, in 1845, a Democratic 
Representative in Congress from New Hamp- 
shire. Having in vain sought to amend the 
resolutions for the Annexation of Texas, so as 
to secure to Freedom one-half of the territory, 
he had obeyed those convictions of duty which 
required him to oppose the measure, now open- 
ly urged as a scheme for the Extension of sla- 
very. For this, though already in nomination 
for re-election, he had been repudiated by the 
party leaders, then, as now, favoring submis- 
sion to the behests of the Slave Power; but 
had been triumphantly sustained by the pro- 
PLE, and elected as an Independent Democrat, 
to the Senate of the United States. This was 
his position when he received and accepted the 
Liberty nomination. 
In 1848, the great question of Slavery Ex- 
tension convulsed party organizations, and 
threatened them with total dissolution. The 
Buffalo Convention assembled, and thought best 
to nominate Martin Van Buren as the candi- 
date of the opponents of Slavery Extension 
and nationalized slavery. 
Mr. Hate promptly acquiesced in this ac- 
tion, and gave to Mr. Van Buren his hearty 
support. 
The following resolution, offered by B. F. 
Butter, of New York, and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Buffalo Convention, amid shouts of 
applause, shows how Mr. Hate’s magnani- 
mous action was appreciated: 
“ Resolved, That John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, by his fearlessness, fidelity, and ability, 
as a Senator, and the readiness, disinterested- 
ness, and patriotism, with which he placed him- 
self, though a candidate already in nomina- 
tion, at the disposal of the Convention, has en- 
titled himself to the lasting gratitude of the 
friends of Human Rights and the great cause of 
true Democracy.” 
From that time to this, Mr. Hate has con- 
tinued the same bold, faithful, liberty-loving 
Democratic Senator, and from that time to 
this, the regards of the Lovers of Liberty have 
more and more strongly concentrated upon him 
as the candidate of the Independent Democracy 
in 1852. To this obvious general preference 
great deference should be paid by the Conven- 
tion. Let the delegates of the Compromise De- 
mocracy, if they will, set aside the choice of 
the people, and rely on party discipline to coerce 
acquiescence in the nomination of candidates 
dictated by the Slave Power ; but let the Con- 
vention of the Independent Democracy give 
honest expression to the wishes of the people. 
The nomination of Mr. Cuasr has been 
urged by some as more likely than Mr. Haue’s 
to result in the defeat of Gen. Prercr, whose 
election is regarded by many as more danger- 
ous to freedom than that of Gen. Scorr. But 
considerations of this sort are entitled to little 
weight. Mr. Cuassr, we are sure, would not 
consent to receive & nomination with any such 
views. We happen to be pretty well acquaint- 
ed with his sentiments on this head, and we know 
that he desires above all things that the Pitts- 
burgh Convention may boldly claim for them- 
selves and their constituency, as their first 
right, the name of Tue InperenpenT Democ- 
RACY, a8 distinguished, on the one side, from 
the Compromise Democracy, and, on the other 
side, from Whigism ; that they may then pro- 
ceed to frame a wisely-constructed Platform of 
just, liberal, and Democratic principles and 
measures ; and that they may nominate candi- 
dates fit to represent their platform before the 
people, without at all inquiring what effect 
their action will have upon this or that party, 
or this or that candidate. In this view, we 
think, he is entirely right. 
But is it at all certain that Mr. Cuasr’s 
nomination would prejudice the nominees of 
the Compromise Democracy more than Mr. 
Hate’s? Mr. Hats, as well as Mr. Cuasz, is 
a Democrat. The organization of his friends 
in New Hampshire, when first separated from 
that portion of the Democracy which chose to 
submit to the demands of the Slave Power, 
was designated as the Independent Democracy, 
and the paper first established to assert their 
cause, and which has continued, to this day, its 
energetic and faithful advocacy of Freedom and 
Right, was and is called “Thé Independent Dem- 
ocrat.” If, then, Mr. Haxe shall be nominated, 


ponent of Slavery and the Slave Power, the 
nomination, if bestowed on him, would certain- 
ly be fitly bestowed. 


If, however, the Conveh- 
tion should think fit to find a candidate in one 
of the slave States, who more worthy than the 
gallant Cay, whose services to the cause have 
been so distinguished, and who has been thor- 
oughly cured of whatever Whig ideas he once 
had, by the cordial reception of the great anti- 
slavery ideas of Equality and Impartial Jus- 
tice ; becoming, as he would say himself, more 
and more anti-tariff, free trade, and for specie 
circulation—more, indeed, a Democrat than a 
Whig ? or, if he cannot be persuaded to recon- 
sider his determination not to receive a nomi- 
nation, why not take GrorGe D. BLaxey, who 
dared to stand with Cray last summer as 
Emancipation candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky? Mr. Biakey has been 
hitherto a Democrat in party eonnection, is a 
man of substance and position, resides in the 
Green River section of Kentucky, and would 
do honor to the choice of the Convention. 
These are our views. We do not claim for 
them any authority—not even that of the editor 
of the Era, who, as its readers are aware, is 
now temporarily absent from his post—but we 
do.ask for them a candid consideration from 
those wko are soon to act in a most responsible 
position, and are to decide at Pittsburgh the 
present character, and toa great extent the 
future fate of the great American movement 
for Freedom. * 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES—TROUBLE WITH 
ENGLAND. 
Under this startling caption, the papers last 
week contained an official communication from 
Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, respecting 
troubles between the United States and Eng- 
land, relating to the Eastern Fisheries. The 
substance of the information it contains is as 
follows: By the treaty of 1818, American fish- 
ermen had been allowed to take fish on the 
coasts of British America in any waters three 
miles from the land, with the privilege of en- 





shelter, repairs, and purchases. The new 
British Ministry interpret this three miles from 
land to mean three miles from a line drawn 
from headland to headland, and they propose 
therefore to exclude American fishermen from 
the bays of Nova Scotia, where they have for 
a long time exercised their fishing privileges. 
Sir John Pakington has directed a letter to the 
Governors of the Colonies, stating that her 
Majesty’s Government intend to despatch, as 
soon as possible, a small naval force of steam- 
ers or other small vessels, to enforce the observ- 
ance of the treaty, or convention. These ves- 
sels are expected to be on the coasts during the 
present month, (July,) when, no doubt, seizures 
will begin to be made. Already a fishing ves- 
sel, called the “Coral,” of Machias, has been 
overhauled, and carried into St. Johns, with a 
view of being condemned. The Government 
of the Provinces are also co-operating in this 
measure. 

An additional note fram Mr Wessrsin is 
published in the Boston Courier, on this sub- 
ject, to which is appended a letter from Hon. 
Epwarp Everett, then Minister to England, 
to the then Secretary of State, the Hon. James 
Bucuanan. It is dated London, April 23, 1845, 
and says: 

“With my despatch, No. 278, of March 25, 
I transmitted the note of Lord Aberdeen of the 
10th of March, communicating the important 
information that this Government had come to 
the determination to concede to American fish- 
ermen the right of pursuing their occupation 
within the Bay of Fundy. It was left some- 
what uncertain, by Lord Aberdeen’s note, 
whether this concession was intended to be 
confined to the Bay of Fundy, or to extend to 
other portions of the coasts of the Anglo- 
American possessions, to which the principles 
contended for by the Government of the United 
States equally apply, and particularly to the 
waters on the northeastern shores of Cape Bre- 
ton, where the ‘Argus’ was captured. In my 
notes of the 25th ultimo and 2d instant, on the 
subject of the ‘Washington’ and the ‘ Argus,’ 
I was careful to point out to Lord Aberdeen 
that all the reasons for admitting the right of 
Americans to fish in the Bay of Fundy apply to 
those waters, and with superior force, inas- 
much as they are less landlocked than the Ba 
of Fundy, and to express the hope that the con- 
cession was meant to extend to them, which 
there was some reason to think, from the mode 
in which Lord Aberdeen expressed himself, was 
the case.” 

We apprehend that the concession made in 
1845 still remains obligatory on the British 
Government, and that the question will be ad- 
justed without a resort to war. 

On Friday, in the Senate, Mr. Mason offered 
a resolution, calling on the Executive for copies 
of all the correspondence on file in the Public 
Departments, relating to the Eastern fisheries, 
which has taken place since the Convention 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
of 1818, and also whether any portion of the 
United States naval force has recently been 
ordered to the seas adjacent to the British pos- 
sessions on this continent. The resolution was 
adopted. 

On all sides an opinion was expressed ad- 
verse to the construction of the treaty of 1818 
which is now contended for by the Government 
of Great Britain. * 





Mr. Cuase’s Letter to Hon. B. F. Butler 
will be found on our fourth page. We bespeak 
for it a careful perusal. The Union does not 
publish it, but comments on it, and defends the 
present action of the Barnburners by saying 
that the Democratic party in New York “has 
united upon the idea, that since the adoption 
of the Compromise, it is neither necessary nor 
expedient to renew the sectional [Slavery] agi- 
tation.” The Evening Post does not publish 


ized exponent of their views? 


“an elaborate and an able one.” 


afraid of the light it 
18484 





tering bays and harbors for the purposes of 


either Mr. Chase’s letter or the Union’s com- 
ments. Are the [Independent Democracy of 
New York prepared to stand on the ground 
stated by the Union? Is the Union an author- 
The Southern 
Press publishes the letter, and pronounces it 
The Whig 
papers neither copy it nor comment on it. Are 
the Republic, the Tribune, the Times, &c., 
sheds on the movement of 
* 


Tell me, 0 my mortal lover, 
Thou wilt love me truly, dead. 


Now my oyes may scarce behold thee 
Through their bitter, blinding rain, 
And my arms cannot enfold thee, 





Lying weak in helpless pain ; 
Yet, if faithful, I shall know it, 

Though thy lip make no replies, 
Loving truly, thou wilt show it 

In the love-light of thino eyes. 


When thou turnest from my shrouded 
Paleness, to @ fairer face, 

Let my image not be crowded 
Wholly from its olden place. 


Ah! thou loy’st me, to conceal it 
Would surpass all mortal art ; 

I can see it, I ean feel it, 
Burning down into my heart. 


Close, come closer, bending over 
This my weary, dying bed; 

Now I know, my mortal lover, 
Thou wilt love me truly, dead ! 


THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 


Thirty-three years ago, the Slave policy, 
which had been for many years advancing 
darkly and stealthily toward its objects, made 
an open demonstration of its political drift, by 
securing the organization of the Arkansas Ter- 
ritory and the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, against the clearly declared will of the 
people. Every free State had formally in- 
structed its Senators and requested its Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose the admission 
of Missouri with Slavery in her Constitution. 
Mr. Clay arrived at Washington about the 
fourth week of the session of 1820-21; he 
found that on half a dozen test votes, already 
taken, there was a steady majority of from fif- 
teen to twenty against the measure ; and, as he 
reports in his Georgia speech of 1844, “its 
friends were in despair.” It is needless now 
to say by what management he succeeded in 
seducing and subduing this resistance. It will 
never be forgotten that he did succeed in this 
first of his Compromises, which made all the 
rest of those in which he figured for a third of 
a century one long-continued necessity to him, 
and an endless curse to his country. 

After this first great triumph of the system 
in the legislation of the nation, it was silent 
and secret as before, until its well-matured de- 
signs and well-grown strength for further ag- 
gression discovered thentselves again, and 
aroused the anti-slsvery movement of the North 
which bears the name of Abolitionism. The 
det&ction and expaure came @efore the mask 
was entirely useless, and the great fraud, plead- 
ing its inevitableness and helplessness, begged 
for peace and patience, and, ostensibly stand- 
ing upon the defensive, asked only that agita- 
tion should cease ; that the system should be let 
alone, but guardel by such legislative and 
Executive protection as might protect the 
South from the horrors of a servile insurrec- 
tion. In those days it was a “delicate ques- 
tion,” a “ peculiar institution,” a “ slumbering 
volcano,” with no alternative but the extermi- 
nation of the white or of the black race; and 
religion, justice, democracy, conscience, must 
be suspended, like the habeas corpus act in the 
midst of a battle-field, while the catastrophe 
hung upon the edge of explosion. Men held 
their breath in terror ; humanity, liberty, and 
righteousness, might have something in.them 
in the abstract; but what madness it was to 
carry a spark of their truth into the social 
magazine! The North was frightened and 
fooled effectively. The mob compassionated 
the endangered gentry of the South, and did 
all that there is in fire and fury, tar and feath- 
ers, to protect the innocent women and chil- 
dren from murder and rapine! Even Mr. Clay 
saw the ink with which the anti-slavery 
women’s petitions fo the Senate were written 
turn to blood, the blood of their Southern sis- 
ters, as he gazed with prophetic insight upon 
the incendiary papers! 

Well, that phase of danger, and fear, and 
deprecation, that dispensation of Lynch law 
and patriotic and philanthropic remonstrance, 
passed by, and Texas, with perpetual slavery 
in her biof rights, and with territory enough 
for seven respectable States, was first wrenched 
by violent hands from Mexico, and afterwards, 
by the strategy of politics, smuggled into the 
Union. The half-tegging, half-bullying atti- 
tude of dismay and despair was now fair, 
changed. Openly the monster, which h 
grown into strength through the deceit of fee- 
bleness, rose from the crouching to the ram- 
pant, and demanded gyar, war by the army 
and navy of the nation, for the enlargement of 
its domain ; and California, New Mexico, and 
Utah, were added, and the whole power and 
policy of the Government were bent to the 
yoke of the Slave interest. Next, the year of 
the great Compromises is reached, and a new 
era of despotism is inaugurated, with securities 
as ample and absolate as the vigilance of fe- 
rocity and fear combined could invent. Sub- 
serviency and silence are the terms, and in this 
present blessed year of grace, 1852, at Balti- 
more, both the political parties which have any 
chance for the administration of affairs, take 
the gag and swear allegiance, to all intents 
“and purposes, offensite and defensive. 

This brings us to another epoch in the grand 
progress ; for every new movement of the Slave 
policy is such an advancement upon the last as 
naturally marks the accelerating velocity of 
crime. 

Hitherto, secession has been constantly 
threatened for every cause of offehce, however 
trivial or vital-to the Southern interest. It was 
impracticable, indeedy and therefore contempt- 
ible, having nothing of principle to make it 
respectable ; but the sentiment has grown all 
the more for the felt distance of the issue; and 
the South has become familiar with the thought. 
It was at first endured, then pitied, and, what 
shall hinder it to be embraced, when condi- 
tions shall serve, and some great exigency make 
it a promising alternative? The cry of dis- 
union has been resorted to, like hard swearing 
in a quarrel, when words of meaning fail ; but 
let not that boy be trusted who talks crime be- 
yond his years and strength to commit ; absurd- 
ity changes with the possibility into dangerous 
wickedness, and, when the time comes, he will 


was when it was first announced by Mr. Adams 
and his far-seeing compatriots in Congress. 
The history of the concessions of the North and 
the triumphs of the South for the last twenty 
years, puts all this with a warranty into the 
prospectus of the next twenty that are before us. 
New Mexico, California, and Utah, have not 
quite answered the expectation of the conspir- 
ators. The gold mines were not in the calcu- 
lation, and the speedy occupation of the Pacific 
coast by free labor, to the exclusion of slavery, 
was not anticipated. Not only is California 
seized by a population which will not bear the 
ignominy and the injury of competition with 
slave miners, but emigration is, under the un- 
expected impulse, diverted from the region that 
was mainly relied upon. This mishap must 
be mended. The Mexican provinces adjacent 
to Texas, the acquisition of Cuba, and the divi- 
sion of California, is the remedy, and Frank 
Pierce and the Democratic party the instru- 
ments and reliance of the monstrous plot. For 
this, General Cass is rejected, as Van Buren 
was when Texas was to be annexed. Both 
these men proved pliable enough and service- 
able enough in preliminaries, but both were 
American enough, Democratic enough, and old 
enough in the sentiment of nationality and its 
commitments, to refuse an agency in the later 
and bolder stages of the design. Webster, too, 
miserably subservient as he is for his own ends, 
is nevertheless a Yankee, in the lowest and 
sharpest Southern meaning of the word; and 
if he once had his own aggrandizement and 
the last favor secure, would turn tail upon his 
overseers, and balk the progressive villany by 
that very conservatism which up to a certain 
point serves so well to promote it. An ambition 
wholly selfish and personal is not to be trusted 
after its own ends are answered. The danger 
is, that the “ godlike, so soon as he found him- 
self at ease in his possessions, would take to 
talking fourth of July patriotism, Constitution 
orthodoxy, and Union commonplaces, in the 
stentor style and with the Executive influence. 
The dependency of the crawler looks like fidel- 
ity ; but, on his own legs once, he might choose 
his own path. Not a vote from the South 
in the Baltimore Convention wandered out of 
its way to honor the man who claimed the 
Wilmot Proviso for his own thunder in 1848, 
and might recover his memory again before 
1856, if it happened to suit him. To be sure, 
nobody trusts Webster, unless twenty-nine 
votes from the North is such a compliment. 
Nay, he is fallen so low that a faction, a mere 
minority of the Native Americans, offer him 
their nomination, as familiarly as a rowdy asks 
a gentleman to drink with him after he has 
fallen out of good society and got ragged and 
bloated. 

It is a mere blunder to charge the South 
with ingratitude in the cases of Clay, Webster, 
Van Buren, Cass, and Benton, of which the 
nomination of such a man as Pierce, while the 
vwo latter are still alive, seems to be an in- 
stance. The slaveholders are only not impol- 
itic. None of these men would serve for ulte- 
rior purposes, however conformable in the 
initial steps of the grand scheme. Men of nu 
note or distinction, of no force, and, above all, 
men with no impracticable principles or preju- 
dices in favor of old policies, must be taken ; and 
the style and grade of Polk, Fillmore, and Pierce, 
is the exact pattern for hero and statesman! 
There is a science in it; and still meaner men 
than these will be selected when still meaner 
work is demanded. The only right explanation 
of conduct so invariably successful is, that it 
steadily drifts to an end, and is prudently and 
rigidly directed by its objects. The use of the 
right explanation is, that it discovers those ob- 
jects, and warns their instrumerits who are 
working blindly now for treason, disunion, and 
the overthrow of American nationality. To 
save the Union of these States, the Democratic 
party must be rescued from the service of Sla- 
very, their ticket defeated, the two-thirds rule 
abolished, and the old style of Democratic ac- 
tion restored. One more defeat, and they may 
be trusted with the Government again, so far 
as the integrity of the Union is concerned ; for 
they will not again nominate a nobody, with 
the notion that because Clay was so defeated, 
the trick is always a safeone. Yes, to so poor 
a condition are we fallen, that the only party 
in the country which 7s a party, must be de- 
feated to save the country from dimember- 
ment. SENIOR. 





HAYTI. 


A petition in favor of the recognition of 
the independence of Hayti has been published. 
It is signed by fifty of the most-eminent mer- 
chants of Boston. A similar petition from the 
merchants of New York has also been for- 
warded. The petitioners set forth that Hayti 
has been de facto an independent State since 
the ist of January, 1804, by the Declaration 
of her Independence, and de jure since July, 
4825, by the recognition of France under 
Charles X, and all the great Powers of Europe. 
They recapitulate a mass of facts, going to 
show that the great interests of our shipping, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, im- 
peratively require that this great and growing 
trade should be regulated and éstablished on 
a firm basis. Among all the countries of the 
world, there are only seven with which the 
traffic employs more shipping than that with 
Hayti. Nor are those American products 
which she consumes derived from any section 
of the Union exclusively ; she not only takes 
the cheap cottons and salt fish of the North, 
but the rice and tobacco of the South, and the 
salt meats of the West. During the last year 
this trade increased twenty-five per cent., and 
will doubtless exceed two millions during the 
present, or even go further, if Haytien jealou- 
sy of the United States is removed, as alone it 
can be, by the recognition of their national 
existence. 

The Era has repeatedly urged the duty of 
Congress to recognise the independence of 
Hayti. We trust that the important facts em- 
braced in this petition will be duly considered, 
and that Congress will see the wisdom of pla- 
cing her on the same footing with other inde- 
pendent nations. * 





voted for him doubtless did so for the purpose 
of sustaining the principle of RELIGIous ToLE- 
raTION. They exhibited their principles by 
their actions. This “is the only action worth 
while for men in earnest to make.” * 


ee 


THE WASHINGTON UNION AND THE INDE. 
PENDENT DEMOCRACY. 


The central organ of the Compromise De- 
mocracy, in its issue of Thursday morning, true 
to its sectional instincts, assails the Democrats 
who dare to declare themselves independent 
of the Slave Power. It says: 


“ A new movement has been made on the 
baitle-field. -Hitherto the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment has manifested itself in various ways, 
and has given rise to different, and, in some 
instances, unfriendly organizations. The North- 
ern Whigs have been sustained by that senti- 
ment; and now the effort is being made to 
unite all the grades of abolitionists, whom the 
Whig party has not already absorbed, into one 
body, and to use that body in the most effect- 
ive manner against the [Conypromiee] Democ- 
racy. hether this new organization, after 
it.is embodied, will be amalgamated with the 
Whig party under lead of Scott and Seward, 
or whether it will keep up a separate exist- 
ence, under the belief that it can in that man- 
ner inflict a greater injury on the Democratic 
party by seducing a portion of its forces, will 
e determixéd by events. No matter which 
course is to be pursued, a new name was re- 
quired ; and the one which has been adopted 
at once reveals the design of the movement 
and the manner in which it is to be executed.” 
* .%** * “These organizations are based 
on the Abolition sentiment, and they labor to 
build up the Whig party, and to crush the De- 
mocracy which they fear and hate. They use 
the Democratic name, with the knowledge that 
they cannot thereby weaken the Whig strength, 
and for the purpose of seducing and entrap- 
ping a portion of the Democratic forces, and 
in time to carry them over mto the Whig 
ranks by some cunning arrangement or corrupt 
understanding. The malignant libel which 
was contrived in New Hampshire against Gen- 
eral Pierce, and which has been so promptly 
exposed, emanated from such a source—from 
Abolition fanatics who assumed the name of 
Democrats, in order to wreak their vengeance 
on the Democracy, and to build up and sustain 
the Whig party. This unprincipled mode of 
warfare is being extended throughout the 
Northern and Northwestern States. The Abo- 
lition allies of the Whigs have assumed a new 
name. Their headquarters have been removed 
to this city, and with the National Era for 
their organ, their leaders are co-operating with 
the Whig committee in this city against Gen- 
eral Pierce, and aiding its efforts to turn the 
entire Anti-Slavery sentiment against the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, even while they are circula- 
ting slanderous statements against him in the 
South. This Abolition Whig party, styling 
itself ‘The Independent Democracy,’ to con- 
ceal its character and purposes, has formed an 
electioneering association in this city to circu- 
late documents during the canvass. The Na- 
tional Era, the Abolition organ, is its medium 
of communication with the public, through 
which it denies the right of the Democracy to 
its party name, and claims it for the Abolition 
allies of the Whig party, who, on the approach 
of the election, style themselves ‘Independent 
Democrats,’ in order to concentrate the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment, so as to assail Democratic 
principles more effectually, and render more 
important service to Mr. Seward’s Abolition 
ticket.’ 

The Union is entirely too liberal in its epi- 
thets, and too sparing of its facts. Its zeal is 
commendable. We regret that we cannot also 
commend its fair dealing. Uncharitable peo- 
ple may say that they who impute bad motives 
to others—“some cunning arrangement or 
corrupt understanding”—may justly be sus- 
pected as being governed by impure motives 
themselves. The Union is evidently alarmed, 
and justly, too. It knows quite well, that the 
Convention which lately met at Baltimore, 
adopted new tests, upon which the Independ- 
ent Democracy of the country cannot stand. 
Its Democracy is of the Compromise stamp, 
and consists in a supreme devotion to the be- 
hests of the Slave Power. 

The “Independent Democratic Association” 
has no disposition “to conceal its character 
and purposes ;” and although the “ Association 
has published an address to the People, in 
which it repudiates the [Compromise] Demo- 
cratic platform, and denounces the [Compro- 
mise] Democratic nominees, because their sen- 
timents accord with the platform,’ we appre- 
hend the subscribers of the Unton would think 
quite as well of it, if it would publish the 
“ Address” of which it speaks, instead of de- 
nouncing it, as the offspring of “some cunning 
management or corrupt understanding.” 

The principles upon which the Association 
bases its action are such as commend them- 
selves to the support of every Independent 
Democrat, hence the assaults of the Union 
upon the organization which seeks to establish 
the ascendency of true Democratic principles, 
in their application to the Class Interest repre- 





This agrees with the position of Gen. Pierce, 
as given in the Era, and also in the “ Addréss 
of the Independent Democratic Association.’ 
It is “democratic” for the Union to define 
Gen. Pierce’s position on the Slavery question ; 
but if the Era or Independent Democrats pre- 
sume to do it, they are laboring to secure the 
success of the Whig party! The Union had 
better try again. - ¥ 


RECORD OF GENERAL PIERCE. 

The Union says: 

“The article of the National Era proving 
General Pierce’s opposition to the conduct of 
the Abolitionists, was adopted by the Scott 
committee, published in pamphlet form, and 
thousands sent to the North and Northwest.” 


Well, did not the Union adopt the same ar- 
ticle, and publish it in its paper entitled The 
Lampaign, and circulate it by thousands in the 
Southern States? The argument which will 
justify the Union will excuse the Whig com- 


mittee. x 


>-——- 


MARYLAND IN MOTION—MEETING IN BALTI- 
MORE. 

A meeting of Free-Soilers was held at the 
Temple, Gay street, on Thursday evening last 
E. B. CunntnGuam was called to the Chair, 
and Jacob Fussell, jun., chosen Secretary. The 
Chairman stated the object of the meeting to 
be the appointment of delegates to the National 
Convention of Free-Soilers, which is to assemble 
at Pittsburgh, on the 11th day of August next, 
to nominate a candidate of that party for the 
Presidency. 

Dr. Snodgrass then took the floor, and stated 
at length the design of the meeting, explaining 
the political feelings and principles of the Free 
Soil party, as understood by him. He conclu- 
ded by offering the following preamble and 
resolution, which were read : 

“Whereas the repugnant character of the 
platforms of the old political parties with which 
we, as individuals, have been wont to co-operate 
in times past, is such as to repel us from co- 
operation with them in the approaching Presi- 
dential election, instead, as we had hoped, of 
affording an opportunity to return to old asso- 
ciations, bearing our cherished principles with 
us, untainted by dangerous innovations, and 
untrammelled by slavish compromises; and 


| whereas, under these regretful circumstances, 


we have no alternative, as honest and truth- 
secking citizens, but that of dissent and protest 











| the Constisution, as well as of Truth and Hu- 


| against our ‘ancient allies, while seeking in 


other associations opportunities for promulga- 
ting and effectuating our own principles, which 
we are firmly persuaded are the principles of 


manity ; and whereas we believe that the organ. 
ization known as the ‘Free Soil’ party is the 
| only one which holds out any encouraging 
| prospect of consistent action on our part for 
the future: therefore, be it solemnly 

“ Resolved, That the National Convention 
summoned to the city of Pittsburgh on the 11th 
day of August next, meets with our approval ; 
and that, being desirous of having a voice in 
the conference there invoked, we hereby ap- 
point as delegates thereto, with authority 
to fill any vacancies which may occur, or add 
to their number from such Marylanders as may 
attend the Convention in good faith.” 

The question was put on the adoption of the 
preamhle and resalutions, and thay ware sar 
ried unanimously, 

Dr. Snodgrass moved that the blank in the 
resolution be filled with the following names: 
Wm. Gunnison, E. B. Cunningham, J. T. Aus- 
tin, Dr. B. F. Marshall, Dr. J. E. Snodgrass 
and Lloyd N. Benson; which was unanimously 
adopted. The six gentlemen named are ac- 
cordingly the Baltimore delegates to the Pitts- 
burgh Convention. 

Dr. Marston proposed the following addi- 
tional resolutions, which were adopted by the 
meeting : 

“ Resolved, That we have no ‘instructions 
to give our delegates to the Pittsburgh Conven 
tion, having confidence that they will see to the 
erection of such a platform, and the selection 
of such nominees to stand upon it, as will meet 
our desire of an opportunity to vote our own 
ballots, as we mean to do our own thinking 
and our own speaking, inscribed with the 
names of standard-bearers to whom we can 
consistently give our suffrages, as we cannot 
give them to candidates presenting a direct an- 
tagonism to what we consider truth and justice. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend to our friends 
in other sections of Maryland, and of the other 
slaveholding States, to convene meetings for 
the appointment of delegates to Pittsburgh, 
wherever practicable; and, where it is not 
practicable, that they attend individually, feel- 
ing assured, as we do, that they will be wel- 
come. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of Correspond. 
ence be appointed, with power to assemble a 
State Convention for the ratification of the 
Pittsburgh nominations, if they should consider 
circumstances as warranting such a step, or to 
do whatever else they may consider essential 
and practicable for the future sproad and sus- 
tenance of Free Soil principles in Maryland. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings 
be transmitted to the National Era for publi- 








sented by the holders of slave property, as well 
as to other special and partial interests, against 
which Democracy has warred and triumphed. 
The Union, while claiming to be the organ 
of the National Democracy, is in reality only 
a sectional organ, and the sooner its true char- 
acter becomes known, the better. It was to 
be expected that any movement having for its 
object the divorce of the Democracy from the 
lead and control of the Slave Power, should 
meet with its opposition. * 





" «We go where Democratic principles lead the 
way ; when they cease to lead, we cease to fol- 
low.” 


This seems to be the position of the “Inde- 
pendent Democratic Association,” as indicated 
by their Address, which we published last 
week. It does not suit the views of the Com- 
promise Democrats. Its organization is assail- 
ed by the Washington Union, the organ of the 
Compromise Democracy, as the result of “some 
cunning arrangement or corrupt understand- 
jing,” an assertion wholly gratuitous. Its op- 
position was expected, but not its misrepre- 
sentations. It says: 

“This Abolition Whig party, styling itself 
‘The Independent Democracy, to conceal its 
character and purposes, has formed an elec- 
tioneering association in this city, to circulate 
documents during the canvass.” * * 
They ‘style themselves Independent Demo- 
erats,” in order to concentrate the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment, so as to assail Democratic prin- 
ciples more effectually,” &c. 


The object of the “ Independent Democratic 


cation, and that a copy likewise be furnished to 
such of the Baltimore papers as may desire it. 
The blank in the resolution providing for the 
Committee of Correspondence was filled with 
the names of Drs. Snodgrass and Marston, and 
Andrew Graham. 

This movement, like that of the Kentucky 
Free-Soilers, is a cheering sign of the times. It 
should serve to stir the timid, the reluctant 
and the lukewarm of our friends in the free 
States to renewed energy, both with respect to 
attending at Pittsburgh, and effective action 
subsequently, when the great battle of PRIN- 
cipLE against Sports shall have again mar- 
shalled the forces of Freedom against those of 
Hunkerdom. * 





Tue Porte Awake.—The Secretary of the 
Independent Democratic Association desires us 
to say that he has already received a number 
of orders for documents and speeches. We 
note as particularly gratifying the fact that, 
notwithstanding the defection of the Barnburn- 
ers of New York, numerous indications show 
that the Independent Democrats of that State 
will not support the Compromise platform 
made at Baltimore, or the nominees who 4p- 
prove it. One of the candidates of the Free 
Democracy on the Van Buren electoral ticket 
in 1848, sends a large order for copies of Mr. 
Chase’s Letter to Hon. B. F. Butler. Send 07 
your orders. * 





Tue Onto State Journat reprints “ Green- 
wood leaves from over the Sea,” and credits 




















DISUNION. 
The Anti-Slavery Bugle, published at Salem, 





Association” is not to “assail Democratic 
principles,” but to establish them. Democra- 


Tue Watson Cram, as will be seen by our 
Congressional proceedings, passed the Senate 


and thus attract to its standard the noble and | 


ttrac : and the Platform formed as already suggested, 


what reason is there for supposing that he will 






be as fully prepared for its folly as for its sin, 
and will take the consequences unrestrained by 


“The New Eva.’ This is all wrong. In the 
first place, credit is due to “ The National Era 









- ize Slavery, and bring the National-Govern-| not draw as largely from the Compromise De-|on Monday. This claim has been before Con-| those considerations which belong to better | Ohio, objects to the Era’s defence of the Buf: | cy, as understood by them, discountenances | for articles copied from its columns, and in the 
ment to use its influence actively on the side mocracy as Mr. Cuase would? gress for some twelve years, and has uniformly | habits of the heart. falo Platform, as “reaching the fall length, not | Class Legislation, opposes privileged orders, | ..oond place, Miss Cuarke has secured & copy- 


For these reasons we are of opinion that the 
Pittsburgh Convention should nominate Mr. 
| Hauer for the Presidency. Mr. Cuase, we know, 
cordially concurs in this view. He is not a 
andidate for the nomination, nor does he de- 


been rejected, but passed the House this session 
by 79 to 53.. When it came up in the Senate, 
important principle, it might be laid over. He 
desired to discuss it, and was prepared to do 80 
on Friday last, (private bill day,) when other 
| and he did not have an opportunity. On Mon- 


right for these letters according to law. We 


trust our brethren of the press will not eord 
upon it. ¢ f 

Anniversary.—The 17th anniversary of the 
British Eniancipation in the West India Islands, 
will be celebrated at Toronto, Canada, on the 
2d of August next. A dinner will be ay & 
procession form dresses delivere?. 

ed, and adi de . 


condemns despotic authority, and recognises 
the Rights of All Men to “Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” We are aware 
that this kind of Democracy is not in accord- 
ance with the Compromise Democracy which 
the Union labors to make triumphant. We 
do not quarrel with it for not agreeing with 
the Independent Democracy in opinion, but we 
think justice should exact from it the .- 


of the desires of the Abolitionists, but of the 
political responsibilities of the North.” It con- 
cedes, however, that no political organization 
could go further without conflict with the Con- 
stitution. It says: 

“ Disunion is the only direct Anti-Slavery ac- 
tion. The only action worth while for men ih 
earnest to make.” 
~ It is scarcely 1 ry for us to say that we | . 
dissent from this view; but, while dissenting, ' dealing which it expeots from others, 






Seven years sufficed for the annexation of 
Texas, the conquest of Mexico, and the Com- 
promises of 1850; two more have been occu- 
pied with the finality clinch, which was finished 
up at Baltimore. Silence and submission is 
again the cry. It is the method of the move- 
ment to rest long enough to secure the last 
And what shall that be? is the question now 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 5. 
Epepaston, BrrMINGHAM, 
June 23, 1852. 


My Dear L——: To you, who have not yet 
passed through the Byronic dispensation, I can 
as fittingly as willingly address the account of 
my pilgrimage to Newstead Abbey. But first, 
I must tell you of the visit to Nottingham Castle 
and Lincoln Cathedral. Friend Joseph Sturge 
kindly accompanied me, though his peculiar 
enthusiasms are not precisely feudal, baronial, 
or castellated, nor has he any neat liking 
for the “high places” of the church. We went 
first to Nottingham, where we were met b 
some friends, who drove round the town wit 
us, and visited the castle. The old castle 
of. Nottingham, which figures so largely in 
history, occupied a grand site, and, judging 
from the outlines as they can now be traced, 
and by a gateway and lodge still standing, 
must have been a strong and noble feudal edi- 
fice. It was destroyed in Cromwell’s time. The 
building standing, though in ruins, was built 
in 1679, in the dull, ugly style of that period ; 
it has no pretension to the name of castle, and 
not even its lofty site, 133 feet above the mea- 
dows, nor ruin, nor ivy, can make it pictur- 
esque or venerable. The only interest attached 
to it is, that it was the residence of Queen 
Anne in her shadowed days, and was finally 
burned and demolished in the mobs of 1831, in 
a popular outbreak against the Duke of New- 
castle, for voting against the Reform Bill. But 
the old castle was a famous place. If was 
built by William the Conqueror, on an im- 
mense rock, perforated with Druidical vaults, 
caverns, and long winding passages. It was a 
favorite place of residence, or visitation, and a 
stronghold of power with all the old English 
Kings, and swarms with historical associations, 
and strange, dismal legends. Here Richard 
Coeur de Lion held his first council after his 
return from the Holy Land; here the cowardly 
King John often shut himself up, out of the 
way of his stern barons; here the voluptuous 
Queen Isabella held her court, and through 
those dark secret passages, leading from the 
meadows below, came her adventurous lover, 
Roger de Mortimer, to keep his perilous ap- 

ointments; here he was taken by Edward the 

hird; here Henry the Fourth often came in 
state, and here Owen Glendower was impris- 
oned. Richard the Third cops f held his 
court here, and here he first heard of the land- 
ing of Richmond in England; through that 
same old gateway he set forth for the march 
which closed on Bosworth Field. The First 
Charles here planted his standard in 1642—an 
ominous storm blew it down that night; here 
he was brought, a prisoner, in 1646. 

The view from the castle terrace is exceed- 
ingly fine, comprising a vast extent of waving 
grain fields, and meadows, and wooded hills, 
beautified by silvery streams, sweet rural vil- 
lages, picturesque old churches, and elegant 
residences. : : 

We were greatly pleased with our drive 
about the town, which has some fine churches 
and a goodly number of literary, scientific, and 
charitable institutions. We saw “Gallows 
Hill,” where Robin Hood and Little John re- 
leased Will Stukely, and hung “the proud 
sheriff”, in his stead, and the house in which 
Henry Kirk White was born. Nottingham is 
peculiarly favored in aig the natal dating- 

lace of poets. Thomas Bailey, and his son, 
Philip “ Festus” Bailey, Willian and Mary 
Howitt, Thomas Miller the “ Basket Maker,” 
and a score of others more or less distinguished, 
were born in the shadow of “the great rock.” 

On our way to Lincoln, we passed the resi- 
dence of Sir Robert Peel, and the ruins of 
Newark Castle, which show oddly in the midst 
of the busy town, hard by the railway station. 
Lincoln is built on the rocky site of an old 
Roman city; and here, for the first time, I saw 
Roman arches, roads, and pavements. 

The ruins of Lincoln Castle and of the Epis- 
copal Palace are the finest 1 have yet seen ; but 
everything sinks into insignificance beside the 
magnificent cathedral. This I will not attempt 
to describe—it is one of the things which you 
must see for yourself. We ascended to the top 
of the great tower. Oh, such a fearful “get- 
ting up stairs!” But the grand prospect from 
the summit well repaid us for our toil and loss 
of breath. 

On descending, we found two or three cu- 
rates or vicars, (I really eanngt get “the hang”’ 
of these clerical titles and degrees,) and a little 
crowd of white-gowned boys, performing ser- 
vice in the chapel. We heard the organ roll- 
ing its melodious thunder through the solemn 
arches, and the choristers ‘singing a beautiful 
anthem. But, beyond the solemnity of sound, 
the grandeur of noble music, the English wor- 
ship struck me as utterly unsuited to the splen- 
dor of old Catholic cathedrals. It has form 
without poetry, ceremony without mystery. It 
is wanting in the ideal and picturesque ; and 
so, to the outward eye at least, comparatively 
cold and tasteless. There is a dreary bare- 
ness, an incompleteness, about a vast cathedral 
like this, without the warmth and glory spread 
abroad by pictures of saints and “the Virgin 
of Virgins,” without the grace of sculpture, the 
pomp of gorgeous priestly robes, the silvery 
wreaths ot incense, the radiance of illuminated 
altars, and, above all, the presence of a kneel- 
ing crowd of fervent and humble worshippers. 
If we are to have a religion of form, let it be 
the perfection of form, say many in these days; 
if we are to worship through the outward and 
visible, let at least our types and symbols be 
beautiful and harmonious! In a country of 
confiscated cathedrals and churches denuded 
and despoiled of their fitting and legendary ac- 
cessories, I can easily understand this Puseyite 
reaction. Though it is undoubtedly in many 
directions a strike for power, it is in some a 
mere rebellion of taste. This sentimental pas- 
sion for all things medizeval, from the illumina- 
ted prayer-book of the noble lady to the Gothic 
red brick country house of the retired grocer— 
this rage for mouldy tapestry, injuriously un- 
comfortable chairs, and hideous old saints in 
stained glass, isa part of the same religious 
back-set. 

We returned to Nottingham in the evening. 
Mr. Sturge here left me with some kind friends, 
with whom I spent the night, and who in the 
morning accompanied me to Newstead, 

[ never can forget that morning. The air 
was soft and warm, though a fresh invigorating 
breeze was blowing, anil clouds were drifting 
occasionally across the sun. We were in an 
Open carriage, and, for once, our simple faith 
was rewarded, and we had no rain to dampen 
our enthusiasm. Our road led through a 
country which my friends pronounced bleak 
and dreary, but to my eyes it was beautiful for 
its neatness and greenness, its peculiarly Eng- 
lish character, and for ita wild, legendary as- 
sociations—for it wag the d once haunt- 


ed by Robin Hood and his “merrie men”— |’ 


the old forest of Sherwood. In front of the 
gate, at the entrance of Newstead Park, stands 
a grand old guardian-oak. Passing this, 
enter a long, noble avenue of firs; then you 
come upon an open piece of ground, covered 
with wild “hernia epee sons fing trees— 
then the lake—then the Abbey! This was to 
me both grander and more beautiful than I 
expected to find it. The larger part of the 
trie: has been wonderfully and completel 

restored by the present owner, Colonel’ Wild. 
man; and the remaining ruins are of so light 


and graceful a character, and so richly clad |. 


with ivy, that they give a decorative, rather 
than a desolate look to the whole. 

An intelligent and really lady-like house- 
keeper showed us through the Abbey. First, 
Wwe entered the grand drawing-room—~a splen- 
did apartment, hung with elegant pictures— 
&mong which I only saw with the eyes of my 
heart, erg she fee prevents of Byron, the real 
master of Newstead forever. In this room, 
the housekeeper took from a costly cabinet 
the famous and fearful skull wige-cup. I will 
not pause to deseribe all the beautiful and 
tplendidly furnished show-rooms of the Abbe ; 
t oe whe ae - —_ were the break 

“room, once yron as a dining- 
oom, and his own iediooe which is kept 
Precisely as he left it. This last is and 
Cnely furnished, hung with some’ views of 


ambridge and an engraved likeness of Fox. | 


F rom mtg} is one of the loveliest views 
imaginable, an one recognises at once the 
— of the*poet in the choice of his chamber. 
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silent thought, it may be of lonely wretched- 
ness. Here he must often have contemplated 
his ruined fortunes, and the desolated home of 
his fathers. Here surely his passionate heart 
often turned with a fond, vain yearning to- 
ward the “Hills of Annesley” —toward her 
‘who was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 

I never before so deeply felt how passin 
mournful was the story of Byron’s first an 
only love. That Mary Chaworth returned the 
ras of her youn t-lover, I have not a 

oubt ; but, like the Montagues and Capulets, 
the houses of Chaworth and Byron were at 
feud. Mary had not the strength and truth of 
Juliet, and so they were parted—a separation 
by far more piteous for her, and more fatal to 
him, than death amid the full summer bright- 
ness of happy love. This, not Shakspeare’s, 
was the true soul-tragedy. Might she not 
have taken the helm of his passion-tossed spirit, 
and guided it into deeper and calmer waters ? 
Might she not have redeemed even his way- 
ward and erring nature, by the divinity of.a 
pure love and a steadfast faith? But it was 
not to be. Mary bestowed her hand upon a 
man, of whom little better can be said than 
that he ranked “among the most eminent 
sportsmen of the day”—lived, it is said, to 
weep wild tears over the words which have 
linked her name in sorrowful immortality with 
her lover’s, and died in broken-heartedness, at 
last—while he, grown reckless, restless; and de- 
fiant, the very core of his heart turned to bitter 
ashes, forgetting his God, and distrusting and 
despising his brother, swept on his glorious, 
shameful, sorrowful, mad, and stormy career, 
till the shadows deepened, and the long night 
closed in. 

The village of Hucknall is the most wretch- 
ed little hamlet I have yet seen in England; 
and the small, mean, dilapidated old church 
above the vault of the Byron tamily has not 
one venerable or picturesque feature. 

The tablet raised to the memory of Byron, 
by his sister Augusta, is plain, and so, in ex- 
cellent taste. As I stood on that rude slab, in 
that dismal and mouldy old church, I was 
struck most painfully with the shameful un- 
fitness of all the surroundings of hzs tomb, who 
loved beauty with a poet’s intense passion— 
who was the soul of taste, refinement, and ele- 
gance! I could not believe that that grand 
head, with its clustering dark curls, those eyes 
of strange brightness, and lips of proud beau- 
ty—those fair, patrician hands, and that fiery 
and princely heart, were dust and darkness at 
my feet. Better would it have been to have 
laid him, where he willed to lie, by his faithful 
“ Boatswain,” in the vault at Newstead. 

I have not spoken as fully of the Abbey and 
grounds ot Newstead as I should have done, 
had I not believed you familiar with Washing- 
ton Irving’s charming account, and the notes 
of many other tourists. I must allow myself 
to say, however, that the restoration of the 
Abbey seems to me a miracle of good taste and 
artistic adaptation; that the building now is @ 
rare combination of antique picturesqueness, 
with modern elegance, of cheerful home-com- 
fort, with an almost monastic quiet and seclu- 
sion. Colonel Wildman was a schoolmate and 
friend of Byron, and lovingly, almost religious- 
ly, preserves every relic and remembrancer of 
the poet. 

On our way back to Nottingham, a gentle- 
man of our party told me that the carriage in 
which we were belonged to a son of Mary 
Chaworth. It seemed to me an odd little co- 
incidence. 

At Nottingham, I most reluctantly took 
leave of my kind new friends, (whom God love !) 
and came home to Edgbaston. 


Lonpon, June 25. 

T left Birmingham yesterday, amid the 
brightness and freshness of one of the loveliest 
mornings [ ever. beheld, for an excursion to 
Kenilworth, with a small party of pleasant 
friends, consisting of two charming Quaker- 
esses, with a world of unwritten in their 
deep, quiet natures, and a sweet little girl, who 
flitted down among the ruins like a bird or a 
butterfly, enjoying their beauty and uncon- 
scious of their desolation. 

The old castle of Kenilworth far surpassed 
my wildest imaginings in the grandeur of its 
yet unleveled walls and towers, the loveliness 
of its surroundings, and the strong spell of its 
majestic and mournful memories. It was 
enough to make one in love with ruin, and more 
than forgiving towards the spoiler. The air 
seemed now throbbing with the proud glory of 
Elizabeth, now heavy with sighs of poor Amy 
Robsart. As 1 lingered on the spot where stood 
the ancient gateway through which passed 
that memorable procession, the gorgeous Queen 
Bess, escorted by her handsome Tevarise, the 
magnificent Earl Leicester, and followed by 
her brilliant court and the bravest and proud- 
est men of her realm—lI could defy death and 
decay, long wasting years, desolating wars, 
and ivy-mantled ruins, to shut from my sight 
the life and splendor of that princely pageant. 
So with “that inward eye” could I gaze pity- 
ingly on sweet Amy, as she sat alone in Mer- 
vyn’s tower, feeling her heart bleeding and 
‘fainting within her with wounded pride, and 
the agonized foreboding of her fond and fatal 
love. Oh, time, and death, and ruin, are re- 
morseless levelers—the ivy whispers as mourn- 
fully of the crowned sovereign in the gatewa: 
as of the deserted wife in the tower ; for bot 
had weak woman-hearts, and both were de- 
ceived. 

After returning from Kenilworth, we spent 
some hours with kind friends at Coventry, 
where we visited St. Andrew’s Church, St 
Mary’s Hall, and an old hospital, of which [ 
forget the name—all fine antique and pictur- 
esque structures, charmingly blackened by 
time, and in a delightful state of dilapidation. 

At the corner of one of the principal streets, 
a friend pointed up to the effigy of “ Peeping 
Tom.” You remember the legend—how the 
gentle Lady Godiva once interceded with her 
stern lord, that the people should be lightened 
of an oppressive tax; and how his lordship, 
who seems to have been an eccentric sort of a 
husband, would only grant the prayer of his 
fair dame, on condition that she would ride 
through the length and breadth of the town, 
attired simply and solely a la mode Paradisien, 
in her ladyship’s golden and abundant hair ; 
and how her ladyship, who was evidently a 
woman of spirit, consented to these hard con- 
ditions, and on a certain day went her chari- 
table round, at a round gallop—first having 
made proclamation, commanding all her faith- 
ful people to shut closely their doors and win- 
dows for a specified time, and to retire to the 
innermost parts of their domicils—and how a 
‘eertain idle fellow, daring, as his soubriquet 
betrays, to disobey this modest injunction, was 
ow with total blindness—and served him 
right ! 

am now about to.take my plunge into the 
surging tide Of ‘London life: You must not 
look for any very clear transcript of my im- 
_pressions till the first shock and 


and my heart drunken with: the very at- 
mosphere of London, surcharged, as it 
with the grandest, fearfulest, proudest, an 
mournfalest memories of our common race; 
for, I tell my English friends that the great far 
past is ours as well as theirs. 

As ever, yours, Grace GREENWOOD. 


Meeting IN PuiLaperpuia.—C. Goepp 
sends us a translation of the resolutions passed 
by a meeting of the German friends of Ameri- 
can Liberty, held at the Chinese Museum on 
the 10th inst. Our crowded space prevents 
their appearance. The last resolution calls 
upon “all our fellow-citizens, without distine- 
tion of descent or nationality, to unite in the 
work of extending over the world the purpose 
so finely marked out for the United States in 
the opening words of the Constitution : ‘to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
@ universal and lasting tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.’ ” * 


| Massacnusetts.—A Convention of the Old 
‘Middlesex district met at Lowell on Wednes- 


| Gay. After the usual preliminaries, Samuel | ©2 
| Brainard, Esq., of Haverhill, was called to the 
chair. 


prepare 
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the following names, viz: Hon. Daniel Saun- 
ders, of Lawrence, Robert B. Caverly, Esq., of 
Lowell, and Samuel Brainard, Esq., of Haver- 
hill. 

The reports were unanimously adopted. 

Earnest and ons addresses followed, 
from Messrs. Wm. H. Brewster, Shubael P, 
Adams, Chauncey L. Knapp, Daniel Saunders, 
and other warm friends of the cause ; when, 
with the heartiest enthusiasm for the cause, the 
Convention adjourned. 


{>> We are allowed to publish the follow- 
ing poem in advance of its publication in a 
volume soon to be issued in Boston, entitled 
“Songs for the People, or Freedom's Harp,” 
containing pieces from some of our best Poets. 


HOLD YOUR TONGUE, 


BY G. W. LIGHT. 


You have said that we shall no longer agitate. I 
mean to agitate; now, what will you do about it ?— 
GIDDINGs. 


There is no power in all the cravenhood of the 
nineteenth century, that can put a stop to our agita- 
tion '—PaLFREY. 


Don’t you feel the Union shake ! 
Hold your tongue: 
That the universe will split, 
If the devil slack his grasp, 
Though a joke, is awful wit! 
Hold your tongue: 


Hear your Master crack his whip! 
Hold your tongue: 
With the meanest Yankee grease 
Smear the hinges of your knees, 
And in silence pray for peace. 
Hold your tongue. 


Let the bloodhounds have their fill: 
Hold your tongue ; 
All your little conscience sell : 
‘For the Union must be saved, 
If salvation come from hell! 
Hold your tongue. 


Will the land of Pilgrim sires 
Hold its tongue ? 
Tyrant! dream your dream of lies! 
We hurl back your words of scorn; 
All your insolence despise! 
Hold your tongue! 


Traitors, throwing down their arms, 
Hold their tongues ; 
Cravens, on their knees, submit ; 
But, the Eagle of the North 
Never did her mountains quit! 
Hold your tongue. 


Do you talk of threatening clouds ? 
Hold your tongue: 
For behind them Freedom's sun, 
Laughing at their thunder-tones, 
Sees them dwindle, one by one! 
Hold your tongue. 


Tyranny will yet, for shame, 
Hold its tongue, 
And its clanking chains be still! 
But, as long as God shall reign, 
Freedom’s trumpet never will 
Hold its tongue! 


en 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIR ST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tvuespay, Juny 20. 

Several petitions in favor of the Homestead 
bill were presented. 

Mr. Fish presented the memorial of mer- 
chants and others of New York, praying the 
recognition of the independence of Hayti. 

Mr. James introduced his bill, amending the 
tariff laws, by requiring a home instead of a 
foreign valuation of imports. 

A resolution authcrizing the President to 
purchase Catlin’s collection of Indian scenes, 
&ec., was taken up, debated, and thep laid on 
the table. 

A bill granting land to Louisiana, to aid in 
the construction of a railroad in that State, 
was taken up, and ordered to be engrossed. 

A bill providing for the pay of the Surveyor 
General of California, for vertain surveys made 
in that State, was taken up, and after a long 
debate postponed. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Juxy 21. 


Mr. Clarke presented a resolution, which was 
agreed to, calling for information relative to the 
operations of the Commission to run the Mex- 
ican boundary, which was adopted. 

Mr. Sumner submitted a resolution, which 
was agreed to, calling for copies of all corres- 
pondence with the State Department, on the 
subject of cheap postage ; adopted. 

Mr. Wade introduced a bill for the improve- 

ment and settlement of the emigrant route to 
Oregon. 
_ Mr. Shields moved to take up the bill grant- 
ing land to the several States for the support of 
the indigent insane; and the motion was re- 
jected—yeas 17, nays 23. 

The Senate then took up the resolution from 
the House, setting the 16th of August for the 
adjournment of Congress. 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
Soulé, Dawson, Butler, Mason, Pratt, and Rusk, 
supported the 16th; Messrs. Hunter, Downs, 
and Borland, supported the 30th; and Messrs. 
Cass, Hamlin, Bell, Davis, Stockton, Clemens, 
Shields, and Gwin, opposed fixing any day till 
the appropriation bills should be received from 
the House. 

Mr. Smith moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out 16th and inserting 31st of 
pause which was agreed to—yeas 28, nays 


A motion to lay the resolution on the table, 
and a motion to postpone it, were rejected, and 
then it was passed. 

The Senate took up the bill concerning pri- 
vate land claims in California, and after some 
debate, it was fouad that there were but 19 
members present, and the Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Jury 22. 


After petitions and reports, Mr. Gwin sub- 
mitted a resolution which was agreed to, call- 
ing for an estimate of the cost of a survey of 
the coast of California. 

Mr. Borland moved, and the Senate took u 
the bill allowing additional school lands to the 
land States ; after debate, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed. 

_ The Senate then proceeded to the consid 
tion of the bill making appropriation for the 
construction of a ship Sanat around the Falls 
of the St. Mary’s; and Messrs. Pratt, Cass, and 
Smith, supported the bill. It was then post- 
poned, and after an Executive session the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Fripay, Jury, 23. 


Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, ; 


reported back House bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy 
Leap garrnny teed and the bill being taken 
up, the amendments were d to, and the 
bill was read a third time ant ot 

Mr. Mason submitted resolutions requesting 
the President to communicate tplen of all cor- 
respondence with England, since the Conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain of October 20, 1818, touching the fish- 
eries on the coasts of British North America. 


Also, whether he has ordered any of the Uni- 


ted States naval forces to the seas adjacent to 
the British possessions, to protect the rights of 
American fishermen under such convention. 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. C 
Mason, Pratt, Rusk, Toucey, Seward, an 
Hamlin, me or the policy of sending a naval 
force there for the protection of the Americans. 

Messrs. Dawson, Pearce, and Ada: 
ed all action in the matter until further in- 
formation shall be received. The resolutions 
were adopted, and the Senate adjourned. 


Saturpay, Jury 24. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Monpay, Jury 26. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the ommend of the Interior, communi- 
cating a large mass Bc containing in- 
formation touching the business of the Mexi- 

commission. 
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beeen? to substitute a pro : 
State shall levy tonnage duties for the improve- 
‘ments specified in the bill. i 
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ating $50,000 for the improvement of the James 
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| Richmond and Petersburg, Virginia, which 
| was lost—yeas 62, nays 63... ; 
_ Pending, a, debate on an amendment, the 


sent, had per an elaborate argument 
against the bill, and desired to be heard. 

Mr. Charlton’s motion was agreed to. The 
bill was taken up, and . 

The Senate then took up the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Weller, to refer to a select com- 
mittee the charges filed 7 ane the present 
commissioner to run the Mexican boundary, 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Clarke addressed the Senate in defence 
of Mr. Bartlett, against charges filed against 
him by Col. McClelland, and referred to in a 
speech on this subject by Mr. Weller. He had 
not concluded when the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Juxy 19. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, presented 
the memorial of Col. William F. Small, of 
Philadelphia, tendering the services of a regi- 
ment of volunteers for the defence of the east- 
ern portion of California, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the House then 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and again took up the Indian ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, called the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to a contract entered into with the 
Chickasaw Indians in 1794, and referred to an 
act of 1799; of which contract there is no 
record to be produced, noris it known whether 
it has expired or is still in force. 

Mr. Fitch’s amendment, appropriating 
$110,000 to that portion of the Creek Indians 
who took part with the [nited States in the 
last war with Great Britain, of which he gave 
notice on a former day, was then taken up and 
agreed to ; as was also an appropriation to cer- 
tain Cherokees, which could not be paid un- 
der the law as it now stands. 

The amendment disc on a former day, 
granting $210,840 to the Menomonie Indians, 
to meet the difference between 1,600,000 acres 
of land, paid for by Mr. Medill, and the 
3,223,000 acres, which it was understood at the 
time they possessed, was. agreed to—yeas 83, 
nays 62. * 

The several items of the bill and minor 
amendments having been agreed to, the Com- 
mitte rose, and the Chairman reported the bill 
agreed to; and the bill was passed under the 
operation of the previous question. 


Tvespay, Juvy 20. 

The House resumed theconsideration of the 
bill granting to all incorporated railroad and 
plank road companies the nght of way through 
the public lands. : 

r. Jenkins moved that the bill be laid upon 
the table, but the motion did not prevail—yeas 
68, nays 78. ; 

The morning hour expired before the sub- 
ject was disposed of. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the bill making appropriation for the support 
of the Military Academy for the present fiscal 

ear. 

Mr. Olds, of Ohio, maje a political speech 
on the Democratic side, t) which 

Mr. Bell, also of that State, replied. 

Thus two hours were consumed in the dis- 
cussion of the principles aad tactics of the two 
great political parties. 

The pending amendmeats were briefly de- 
bated, when the Committie rose, and the bill 
was passed. 

The House then adjourred. 


WEDNESDAY, .ULY 21. 


Mr. Johnson, of Tenneisee, asked leave to 
offer a resolution, calling upon the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to report 
‘the number of officers oi the army and the 
navy remaining in and abiut Washington, and 
the duty performed by tiem connected with 
the public interests. 

r. Walsh objected. 

The House took up the bill granting to all 
chartered plank and rairoad companies the 
right of way through the public lands; which 
was not disposed of when the morning hour 
expired. ' 

he House went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and proceed- 
ed to the consideration of thebill making appro- 
priations for the improvement of certain rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. Seymour, of New York, explained the 
principles of the bill, which, be said, appropri- 
ated an amount little short 0’ a million and a 
half of dollars, not equal to tht amount of prop- 
erty destroyed on the Noithwestern lakes 
($2,000,000) during the last year, for the lack 
of those very improvements vhich the bill pro- 
poses to effect. 

Mr. Stanly, gave notice that he intended to 
offer a substitute for the bil—being exactly 
the same as that which was lost in the Senate 
on the last night of the former session of Con- 
gress. . 

Debate ensued ; when, without taking any 
question, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned. 
Tuurspay, Jury 22. 


On motion of Mr. Hammond, the House took 
up the Senate resolution directing a survey 
and éstimate of the costof a canal basin at 
the termination of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, in Georgetown, D, C., and referred it 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill granting the right of way to all rail, plank, 
and macadamized roads through the public 
— belonging to the United States, and pass- 
ed it. 

Mr. Rantoul offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, calling upon the President of the Uni- 
ted States to furnish the House with such in- 
formation as may be in his possession, in rela- 
tion to the difficulties on the British coast of 
North America, growing out of the fishing 
rights in that quarter. 

The consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, relative to repealing the 
contract system, and eletting a pablie rinter 
by each House, was postponed until next Thurs- 


~~ 
r. Stanton, of Kentncky, having made a 


report from the Commitfee on Printing, for the 
settlement of the accoutts of Thomas Ritchie, 
for executing the printing of the last Congress, 
questions were raised as to the right of the 
committee to make a report upon a private 
claim. These were ovedrated when 

Mr. Stevens, of Pentsylvania, moved that 
the further consideration of the subject be post- 

med until the third ofMarch next. This was 

isagreed to—yeas 64, hays 90. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
then postponed for three weeks. 

[The resolution proposes to compensate Mr. 
Ritchie at the rate of jone-half the prices of 
1819 for printing, in lieu of the prices specified 
in his contract. ] 

The House resolved itaelf into Committee on 
the river and harbor bill, the debate on which 
is to be closed to-morrow afternoon. 

_ The Committee, at three, took a recess till 
six o'clock. 

Several speeches were made after the recess, 
on the bill pending, when the House adjourn- 
ed at 9 o'clock. 

Fripay, Jury 23. 

The House took up the bill granting to 
Michigan the right of way and a donation of 
ON lands, to aid in the: construction of the 

akland and Ottowa railroad. It appropriates 
two hundred thousand acres for the purpose. 
On motion of Mr. Cable, it was laid upon the 
table—yeas 79, nays 67. 

Pending a motion to reconsider the yote, the 
morning hour expired. ; 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
resumed the consideration of the river and haw 
bor bill. 

Messrs. Molony and if Amt of New York, 
severally addressed the Committee in favor of 
the principles involved in the bill, claiming 
that the policy had its — with Jefferson, 
and was adhered to from early period in 
our history down to the present day. 

__ Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, moyed to strike out 
the clause appropriating the money out of the 

that each 
. was voted 
Mr. Caskie offered an amendment appropri- 


attox rivers, below the cities of 


Committee rose, and the House ; 








ch -sibhign, waked: 
ask 
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chandise, and more effectually to prevent frauds 
against the revenue. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, objected. 

Mr. Duncan asked leave to introduce a bill, 
of which he had given previous notice, to re- 
duce the duties on certain articles, and to ex- 
ope certain articles from duty. 

r. Jones objected. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill 
granting the right of way and lands to the 

ichigan, Oakland, and Ottowa Railroad Com- 
pany—the question pending being on the mo- 
tion to reconsider the yote by which it was 
yesterday rejected. 

_ Mr. Jones moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider upon the table, but the ‘motion did not 
prevail, and the subject was then postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

The House also postponed until Wednesday 
week the bill declaring the Wheeling bridges 
over the Ohio to be lawful structures and for 
other er gong : 

The bill for the protection of the citizens on 
the frontiers, as returned from the Senate with 
amendments, occasioned much debate; and it 
was finally referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

he House went into Committee on the riy- 
er and harbor bill, when sundry amendments 
were offered and debated, but none of them 
agreed to; and at three o'clock the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Juny 26. 

Mr. Olds, from the Cormittee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the distribution of the laws 
of Congress and the debates thereon (through 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix) free 


of ope e 

r. Fowler, under a suspension of the rules, 
offered a resolution, proposing to distribute 
among the new members such books as have 
been received by the members of the last four 
a and it was passed—yeas 87, nays 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, resumed the consideration 
of the river and harbor bill; but made no pro- 
gress on the same. 


The Committee rose at half-past 3 o’clock, 
and the House adjourned. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, Mr. Clarke resumed his speech 
on the Mexican Boundary Commission. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, resumed the considera- 
tion of the River and Harbor bill. 


THe Montreat Frre.—The Montreal Ga- 
zette estimates the total loss by the late fire at 
£300,000. This, added to the £200,000 lost by 
the fire of the 6th June, makes a total of about 
$2,000,000, within a period of little more than 
one month. A meeting was held in New York 
on Wednesday last, and a committee appointed 
to collect funds for the relief of the sufferers. 
The Provincial Government has placed at the 
disposal of the “Relief Committee,” £2,500, for 
the immediate wants of the sufferers by this 
great calamity. * 


The Illinois Whig State Convention met at 
Springfield on the 7th instant, and was duly 
organized. The following nominations were 
made : 

For Governor—Hon. E. B. Webb. 

For Lieut. Governor—Col. J. L. Morrison. 

For Secretary of State—Morris Buckley, sen. 

For Treasurer—Francis Arentz. 

For Auditor—Charles Betts. 

Wm. Bibb (late Governor of Ohio) and Jos. 


Gillespie were nominated Electors at large, by 
acclamation. 


Vermont.—The following are the Whig and 
Compromise Democratic nominations for State 
officers in Vermont. The election takes place 
on the first Tuesday in September : 

Whig—Governor, Erastus Fairbanks ; Lieut. 


Governor, Wm. C. Kittridge; Treasurer, Geo. 
Howes. 

Compromise Democrat—Governor, John S. 
Robinson; Lieut. Governor, Jefferson P. Kid- 
der ; Treasurer, John A. Page. 


Tur Union Convention at Milledgeville 
met July 15th. Fifty counties were represent- 
ed by 115 delegates: A. H. Chappell, President. 
A proposition to nominate Daniel Webster for 
President, was voted down. On the next day 
the Convention split into two factions. Those 
who remained nominated a new electoral 
ticket for Pierce and King. The seceders (all 
Whigs) recommend that another Convention 
be called to meet at Macon the 7th of August. 
They suggest Daniel Webster for President, 
and Charles T. Jenkins, of Georgia, for Vice 
President. * 


“Senator Chase, of Ohio, announces his in- 
tention to support the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Mr. Chase was 
one of the principal builders of the Buffalo 
platform.”—Sparta (Iil.) Journal. 

The Journal is mistaken. It will see, by Mr. 
Chase’s letter in this paper, that he does not 
support the Compromise nominees of the Balti- 
more Convention. * 

Toast.—The subjoined toast was among 
those offered at the Democratic Festival on the 
5th of July, in Philadelphia : 

“ By Alexander Browne.-—The Humbug of 
the Nineteenth Century—the sentiment that a 
law passed by Congress being a finality. Such 

rinciples might be advocated by a Republican 
ike the Emperor of Russia, or a Democrat 
such as Louis Napoleon.” 

Tue InpepenpeNt Democrats of Dr. Town- 
shend’s district, in Ohio, are about to start a 
newspaper, called the “Independent Democrat.” 
Its editors are to be Hon: P. Bliss, Probate 
Judge, and J. M. Vincent, Esq., Prosecuting 
Attorney, of Lorain county. 


Hon. Joun P. Kennepy, of Maryland, has 
been appointed and confirmed as Secretary of 
the Navy, in place of Hon. William A. Gra- 
ham, resigned. 


Joun Day, who was tried a second time for 
the murder of his wife in this city, was on 
Wednesday last found “guilty of manslaugh- 
ter, and not guilty of murder.” On Friday, he 
was sentenced to eight years imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, * 


APpporTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATION.—Un- 
der the act of Congress, which was finally pass- 
ed last week, the whole number of Representa- 
tives will be 234, distributed as follows, viz: 

Maine 6, New Hampshire 3, Vermont 3, 
Massachusetts 11, Rhode Island 2, Connecticut 
4, New York 33, New Jersey 5, Pennsylvania 
25, Delaware 1, Marylannd 6, Ohio 21, South 
Carolina 6, Georgia 8, Florida 1, Alabama 7, 
Mississippi 5, Louisiana 4, Virginia 13, North 
Carolina 8, Tennessee 10, Kentucky 10, Mis- 
souri 7, Arkansas 2, Indiana 11, Illinois 9, 
Michigan 4, Wisconsin 3, Iowa 2, Texas 2, Cal- 
ifornia 2. Total 234. The whole number of 
Presidential electors — adding the 62 Sena- 
tors—will therefore be 296, making 149 neces- 
sary to a choice. 


» Mrs. Sieismunp Zsvunawosky, with her 
husband and three children, arrived in New 
York. by the Humboldt on the 19th instant. 
Mrs. Z. is a sister of Kossuth. 


Froripa.—The Whig State Convention of 
Florida, which met at Tallahassee on Wednes- 
day, the 16th instant, to take action in relation 
to the Presidency, &c., has declared in favor of 
Scott and Graham, and nominated George T. 
Ward for. Governor. s 


A slaveholder, writing from New Orleans to 
the New York Evening Post, declares that 
every word in “ Uncle Lom’s Cabin” is quite 
true, and that the horrible pictures drawn of 
the treatment of the negroes of some estates, 
is not overdrawn. ‘ 5 


- Died in Porter, Gallia county, Ohio, on the 
16th of June of consul 
eT Avausta Hows, wife of the Rey. Hira 


be 


AGITATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Extract of a Letter dated Buffalo, New York, 
July 15, 1852. 

“Enclosed I send $2 for two new subscribers. 
There are a few here who have not been swal- 
lowed up in the new alliance of Democratic 
Free-Soilers with Huukers on the pro-slave 
platform. It is now evident that the Free Soil 
coon pe of the Barnburners originated in 

1atred of Gen, Cass. If a separate organiza- 

tion is not kept up, both parties will be hope- 

lessly submerged beneath the dead sea of sla- 

very. We shall be represented at Pittsburgh. 
E. W. 8.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Decatur, Brown Co., 
Ohio, July 13, 1852. 

“ Enclosed is $5 for three new subscribers. 

The platforms of the old parties are such as to 


invite every friend of Freedom to renewed ac- 
tion. 5. 8.2". 


Extract of a Letter dated Elgin, Kane Co., Il., 
July 14, 1852. 

“Both of the old parties, Whig and Demo- 
cratic, have boldly arrayed themselves on the 
side of slavery. They have exposed, not only 
their hands, but their whole Sole i a state of 
nakedness, and yet they are not ashamed. Let 


the people arise in their majesty and chastise 
them.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Corning, New York, 
© July 17, 1852. 

“Enclosed you will find $22.50, for which 
you will ‘wires send the Era for the campaign 
to the following 30 names. As soon as yo 
get a little spare time I will look up more. 

t. W.Fe 
Extract of a Letter dated near Wilmington, 
Delaware, 7th month 19th. 

“Enclosed find $9; for 12 copies of the Era 
for six months. The people are considerably 
dissatisfied with the nominations of the old 
parties. The subscribers of the Era are very 


much gratified at the noble position you as- 
sume.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Cincinnati, July 7, 
1852. 

“The action of the two old parties, as dis- 
played in their recent Conventions at Balti- 
more, must satisfy every National Reformer, 
that, so far as the great measures in regard to 
the distribution of the public lands to actual 
settlers is concerned, they have absolutely 
nothing to hope from either. 

“Such being the case, would it not be well 
for the Convention which meets at Pittsburgh 
in August next, to give the Land Reform meas- 
ures @ prominent place in their declaration of 
principles? Ifthe Free Soil and Land Reform 
parties can be harmoniously united in the com- 
ing Convention, and in the nominations to be 
made by it, we can present a front which may 
well alarm the truckling leaders of the two old 
parties.” ‘ 

Extract of a Letter dated Lee county, Iowa, 

July 8, 1852. 

“Duty imposes on me the pleasing task of 
informing the readers of your excellent paper 
that the Anti-Slavery cause in the Southern 
part of this young but flourishing State is in 
& prosperous condition. Many honest and in- 
telligent men here are rising up in defence of 
the pining bondsman ; they are willing to brave 
the storm of opposition, so that they may be 
able to live in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, which says, ‘ Plead the cause of the poor 
and needy.’ 

-“ Such things are calculated to stimulate us 
to duty. I hope none of us will ever grow 
weary in well-dojpg.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Lyons, Iowa county, 
Michigan, July 12, 1852. 

“T enclose you $8 for 14 copies of the Era. 
A portion of the subscribers were obtained 
through the exertions of Judge R-—, who has 
been an agent for the New York Eve. Post, and 
his efforts and influence will now be exerted 
for the Era. He abandons that paper for what 
he deems its lack of consistency, and will throw 
his influence in favor of a paper whose actions 
are in harmony with its principles. J.R. J.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Chardon, Geauga Co., 
Ohio, July 21, 1852. 

“The people are very much dissatisfied with 
the two Baltimore nominations. They are de- 
termined that they will have nothing to do 
with the sin of supporting slaveholders’ nomi- 
nations or platforms. There ,is a deep-seated 
and determined feeling among the mass of the 

ple, that cannot be controlled by politicians. 
fe will burst forth and show that the Northern 
people cannot be trampled upon ard insulted 
forever. The Reserve will be at Pittsburgh in 
a solid phalanx. This feeling must and will 
be respected. J.F. A.” 


Extract of a Letter dated Summerfield, Ohio, 
July 19, 1852. 


“Tn this part of Ohio, there never was so much 
feeling, or so much determination to vote 
against pro-slavery candidates, as at present. 

en of both the Whig and Democratic parties 
are denouncing the two platforms in the strong- 
est manner, and not only the platforms, but 
the sycophants who urge the people to support 
them.” 


Gen. Scott has gone to Old Point Comfort 
for the benefit of his health. * 


Meyer’s Universum.—This is the title of a 
new work, published by H. J. Meyer, 164 Wil- 
liam street, New York, the object of which is 
to give beautiful steel plate engravings of the 
most beautiful and remarkable places and ob- 
jects in the world, with interesting accounts of 
the same. It is published in numbers, half 
monthly, at 25 cents a number, each number 
containing four engravings and 25 to 30 pages 
of letter-press description of the same. The sec- 
ond part, now before us, contains plates of the 
London Exchange, the city of Constantine in 
Algeria, the Palace and Garden at St. Cloud, 
in Paris, and New York Bay. * 





CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A State Conventien for Pennsylvania, of all the Friends 
of Freedom who believe in Political Action, will be held at 
the Court House in Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, August 10th, 
1852, at eleven o’clock, A M., for the purpose of effecting a 
State organization, and choosing delegates to the National 
Convention to be held in that city on the following day. A 
general attendance from all parts of the State is requested. 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, 
JOHN 8S. MANN, 
RUSSELL ERRETT, 


Jaly 8—4t. State Committee. 


THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A New Volume commences with the present July num- 
ber. Published monthly, illustrated with Engravings, 
exhibiting the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the 
human body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide in all diseases. 

Terms.— Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. Please 
address, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau street, New York. ’ 

A few brief Editorial Notices may be acceptable to those 
unacquainted with this Journal. We copy: 


From the New York Tribune. 

“The Water Curse Journat holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straight-forward, and 
plain-spoken, # unfolds the law of our physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, 
but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling 
element of which it treats ”’ 

From the Fountain Journal. 

“Every man, woman, and child, who loves health, who 
desires happiness, fts direct result, who wante to ‘live 
while it does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and really live, in- 
stead of being a mere walking corpse, should become at 
once a reader of this Jourual,and practice its precepte.” 

From the New York Evening Post. 


“Toe Water Cure Jovana.— This is, unqurstiona- 
bly, the most popular health Journal in the world. 


This Hydropathic Journal now enters upon its Four- 
teenth Volume, with a circulation of Fifty Thousand 

Copies. The ablest medical writers are among its con- 
 tributors, and all subjects relating to the Laws of Life, 
Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages. Now 
\is the time to subscribe. dune 24—4t 


BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN. 














THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Democratic Convention has made its 
nomination. This week the Whig Convention 
will announce ite ticket. Early in August, it 
is stated, the National Free Soil Convention 
will meet. 


The National Era will keep its readers advi- 


sed of the movements of Parties, their Princi- 


ples, Purposes, and Prospects; and their Posi- 
tion, especially as relates to the Question of 
Slavery. 


Persons subscribing for six months from the 


January, thus securing a full view of the entire 
Campaign, its results, and its bearings upon 
the preliminary movements in. the next session 
of Congress. 

Twelve copies of the paper will be sent for 
the six months for $9—the person making up 
the club entitling himself to an extra copy ; or, 

For the five months from July 1st to Decem- 
ber ist, covering the campaign and its results, 
twelve copies will be sent for $7.50—the per- 
son making up the club being entitled to an 
extra copy. : 

The record of Mr. Pierce, which we publish 
this week, will be republished in the early part 
of next month, for the benefit of those subscri- 
bers who may commence on the first of July. 
It shall be our eim to furnish impartially the 
important facts in relation to all the contending 
Parties. 

Will not our friends who regard the Era as 
qualified to spread correct political informa- 
tion and disseminate sound political sentiments 
do what they can, by the formation of clubs an 
otherwise, to secure it still larger access to the 
public mind? We must rely upon their well- 
directed efforts. An uncompromising opponent 
of the Pro-Slavery policy of the old political or- 
ganizations, it still expects to obtain a fair hear- 
ing from the liberal men who continue to sup- 
port them, though under protest. 

June 17, 1852. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Copies of this work are for sale at the office 
of the National Era, on 7th street. Price—in pa- 
per covers, $1; cloth, $1.50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Persons at a distance of not over 500 miles 
can have this work in paper covers mailed to 
them, free of postage, on addressing L. Clephane, 
at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 
27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
the postage will be 54 cents. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fowizrs & Weis, New York and Boston: 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence, am; ly illustrated with Engravings. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 

THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Keporting, with practical In- 
struction to Learners. 

Please aldress FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. April 1—3m 








MEYER’'S UNIV ERSUM. 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


HIS periodical, published from the first of July semi- 
monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek*to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenabie the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political phenomena to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they epring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
American tcenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, in addition to other engravings of Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
reapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most popular writers. Twelve numbers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. , 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volame, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
‘paying for vol. 1 in advance, wil be e:titled wo receive, as a 
premium, the saperb plate, engraved on steel, size imperial 
folio, “Jack in Office,” after the cel brated picture of F. 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circniating the Universum. He will 
aiso supply clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 

HERMANN J. MEYAR, 
No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We think the work will commend itself to the popular 

taste in this country, and find an extensive circulation. 
New York Tribune. 

It promises to be one of the cheapest, as wellas one of the 

most valuable publications of the aay. 
New York Evening Post. 

It will be one of the most popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 

It will form one of the most beantifal and instructive 
works.—Detroit Adver.iser. - 

An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal patron- 
age.—Montg.mery Journal. 

One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publications 
of the day.—Northern Citizen. 

The plan of this work is a good one,and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts. —#oston Courier. 

It is as cheap as it is superbly excellent. 

springficld Republican 

One of the most useful and beautifal works ever issued 

from the American press. — Union Lemocrat. 


Suly 29. 





THE TRUE WESLEYAN, 
A Religious, Literary, and Family Journal, 


‘HE official organ of the Anti-Slavery Methodists of 
1 America, is published weekly, at No 9 Spruce street, 
New York city, at $150 per year. Now that the Chris- 
tian Advocate, the great official of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, declares siavehoiding a Scriptural duty—and the 
Western Advocate, at Cincinnati, affirms that those who 
don’t like a slaveholding chuich or discipline, will have to 
find elsewhere thaa in the M. E. Church “something mcre 
to their minds’ the followers of sohn Wesley are recom- 
mended to subscribe to this out-spuken advocate of Wesley- 
an principles. LUcI1US C. MATLOCK, 

July 29-7t Editor aad Publisher, 

“J had rather be right than be President. 
LIFE OF HENRY CLAY!! 

GEORGE H, DERBY & CO., BUFFALO, 
VE nearly ready, and will publish in a few days, THE 
aNFE and PUBLIC SEKVICKS of HENRY CLAY, 
of Kentucky—the Orator, the Statesman, the Patriot, and 
the Philanthropist—which work has beeu preparing for pub- 
lication during the past year. lt will be in one large and 
elegant 12mo volume, of about 5U0 pages: by Epes Sargent 
avd Horace Greeley. it will also embrace some of his 
choicest Speeches, avd will be illustrated with an accurate 
steel Portrait of the GxEAT AMEKICAN SLATESMAN, 
for whom is felt a world. wide admiration. kisah 

The publishers have determined to place the retail price 
of the book within the reach of every one, and to Agents, 
Canvassers, &c , will give 5. liberal discounts from 

xed retail prices—$ 1.25. 
“ =~ Good active quae wanted to sell the above book, to 
whom exclusive ageucy for a county will be given. 

Un receipt of $1.25, we Will forward one copy of the above 
book, (for agents to use as a sample copy,) by mail, postage 
puid, to any place in the United States, not exceeding 50 
miles from Buffalo, Chicago, or New York. 

0¢= Books sent by mail must be prepaid, according to the 
new post office law. Postage on this work 18 about 25 cents 
for each and every 500 miles. 

Orders solicited from ali parts of the Union. Agents could 
find pleasant and profitable employment in cirowiating this 
desirable mem: nto of the lamented Henry CLay. 

OXF Wholesale prices for above aad other saleable books, 
for which we want peonte, will be ewe ~ - cre, 
to ostpaid, For farther particulars app! . 

ee GEORGE H. DERBY & CO., 

Suly 29. Baffslo, New York. 


NEW STORE AND NEW GOODS, 
154 Court street, two doors east_of the Revere 
House, Boston. 


Bp ove H, MORSE has jast opened a complete stock 
of ready made shirts and gents furnishin, goods. Alsu, 
hats and caps, umbrellas, canes, fancy goods, &e. Shirts 
made to order 

N.B. Weeds put on hats at short notice, and hats bleack- 
ed and pressed. Jaly 29. 














A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. S. P. Ghase, Ohio; Hon. D.'Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
ing officers generally. June 5—6m 





by FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH, 
gy proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to soive more problems than all other calculators anited, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
est, discount, loss and gin, mensuration, surveying, gau- 
ging, wages,*ke , &c., kc. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 


ies the work. Address it paid 
a JOHN E PULLER, Boston, Mass. 


SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, 0., 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &c., for Indiana, 
Kentneky, and Massachusetts. on Third street, west 
of Mainstreet, and opposite the Uhio Life and Trust Com- 
’s Bank. 
= ferantes. — Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U. 5. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq., @ P. Sanger, Le gh 
ED. Muses » Roane 5 Hon, Timo, Hall, Cincin- 
wo ussey, M. D., and Messrs. w oh 95. 


A NEW PLOUGH 
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“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE RADICAL DEMOCRACY OF NEW YORK AND 
THE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY. 


Letter from Senator Chase, of Ohio, to Hon. B.. 
F. Butler, of New York. 
WasuinerTon, July 15, 1852. 

Dear Sir: The year 1848 will be memora- 
ble in history as a year of movement, of pro- 

of enfranchisement. In that year it was 
my fortune to be closely associated with you in 

itical action. We were bath members of the 
Eoaveaien of the Free Democracy which as- 
sembled at Buffalo ; both members of the com- 
mittee which unanimously reported the resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted by the 
Convention as its platform ; and both members 
of the committee designated by the Convention 
to advise Martin Van Buren of his nomination, 
as the candidate of the Free Democracy, for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

The grand object of that assemblage, declar- 
ed by itself, was “the union of the people, un- 
der the banner of Free Democracy, in a solemn 
and final declaration of their independence of 
the slave power, and of their determina- 
tion to rescue the Federal Government from its 
control.” The immediate and pressing neces- 
sity of the hour was the exclusion of slavery 
from the Territories acquired from Mexico ; 
but it was clearly understood that this exclu- 
sion, if accomplished, would not be a final set- 
tlement of the controversy between slavery and 
freedom. I¢ was seen, on the contrary, that 
the slave power, resulting from the unity and 
magnitude of the slave interest, and its firm 
establishment in nearly half the States, would 
still be able to control the National Govern- 
ment and proscribe its opponents through the 
action of national administrations, by its old 
policy of refusing support to any political par- 
ty not prepared to uiesce in its demands, 
and giving support to that part which would 
most completely acquiesce. The Convention, 
therefore, did not confine itself to a simple 
declaration in favor of the -prohibition of the 
extension of slavery into free territory, and the 
nomination of candidates hostile to such exten- 
sion; but, while denying the right of interfer- 
ence by Congress with slavery within the lim- 
its of any State, resolved, nevertheless, that “it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to re- 
lieve itself from all responsibility for the exist- 
ence or continuance of slavery, wherever that 
Government possesses constitutional power to 
legislate on the subject, and is thus responsi- 
ble for its existence;” accepted “the issue 
tendered by the slave power ; ” and to its “ de- 
mand for more slave States and more slave 
territory,” gave “the calm but final answer, 
“no moreslave States, and no slave Territory ;” 
and declared that “the Government ought to 
return to its original policy, which, as the his- 
tory of the country clearly shows, was not to 
extend, nationalize, or encourage, but to limit. 
localize, and discourage slavery.” Having thus 
defined their position in respect to slavery, and 
having, also, unanimously agreed upon a plat- 
form of principles and measures, embracing all 
the important political questions of the day, 
the members of the Convention solemnly pledg- 
ed themselves to each other and the country, 
in this emphatic declaration : 

“ Resolved, That we inscribe on our banner, 
Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free 
Men, and under it will fight on and fight ever, 
until a triumphant victory shall reward our 
exertions.” 

I well remember the gratification and delight 
which you expressed upon the unanimous adop- 
tion of this platform by the’ committee, and 
when, as its chairman, you reported it to the 
Convention. The scene which then ensued 
will not soon fade from the memory of any who 
witnessed it. The vast multitude, animated by 

one impulse, literally shouted for joy. They 
seemed to feel that Democracy had, at length, 
broken the bonds of the slave power, and would 
henceforth have free course in its mission of 
enfranchisement and elevation, and that our 
country, guided by its maxims and penetrated 
by its spirit, would exhibit to the world the ex- 
ample of a Government openly, fearlessly, and 
consistently in favor of freedom everywhere 
and for all. 

Nor shall I ever forget the honorable zeal 
with which the New York Democracy joined 
in this great movement for human: liberty. 
Their devotion to freedom was not then for the 
first time proved. No sooner had it become 
evident that the war with Mexico must result 
in vast accessions to the territory of the Repub- 
lic, than, with signal unanimity, they joined in 
the demand for the exclusion of slavery from 
the new acquisitions. At first they were almost 
unanimous in this demand; but the proscrip- 
tive denunciations with which the slave inter- 
est assailed all the friends of prohibition, shook 
the resolution of many, and converted the for- 
ward zeal of some into cold indifference or 
Fe hostility. The Radical Democracy of 

ew York, however, stood firm; and when, in 
1847, the opponents of the Proviso, having ob- 
tained, as was alleged, by force and fraud, the 
control of the Democratic Convention at Syra- 
cuse, rejected a resolution in favor of that 
great measure, the Radical Democracy, assem- 
bled at Herkimer, inscribed the Proviso of 
Freedom on their banner, and rejected the 
nominations of the Syracuse Convention, in- 
suring thereby their rejection by the people. 
The members of the Legislature, which assem- 
bled the succeeding winter at Albany, repre- 
senting both divisions of the Democracy, united 
in a call for a State Convention to meet at 

Utica, to appoint delegates to the Baltimore 
National Convention, agreeably to the estab- 
lished usages of the party. A committee of 
the Syracuse Convention had already called 
another Convention, to meet at Albany, for the 
srme purpose. Both Conventions assembled 
and appointed delegates. The appointees of 
the regularly called Utica Convention were 
friends—those of the Albany Convention oppo- 
nents—of the Proviso. Both sets of delegates 
attended at Baltimore. Some of the slave 
States, as usual, were represented by numerous 
delegations, vastly disproportioned to their 
electoral votes, and were unanimous in their 
hostility to the Proviso and its friends. The 
Committee on Credentials reported against the 
admission of the Utica, and-in favor of the ad- 
mission of the Albany delegates. The Conyen- 
tion rejected the report; and yet, refusing to 
decide the question of right, resolved to it 
both sets, thereby neutralizing the power of 
the regular delegation quite as effectually as if 
they had been excluded. Thus proscribed on 
account of their principles, the New York del- 
egation refused to take seats in the Conven- 
tion, and, returning to their constituents, issu- 
ed a eall for a Convention of the New York 

ocracy, to assemble at Utica, on the 22d 
of June, 1848, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the existing condition of political 
affairs, and naming candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency. 

The Convention assembled, and nominated 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, of New York, and 
HENRY DODGE, of Wisconsin, as candidates 
for President and Vice President, and issued 
an able address to the people in vindication of 
their position and action. In this the 
Convention, after declaring in the most explicit 
terms the devotion of the New York Democ- 
racy to the principles and measures of the 
Democracy of the Union, said : 

“The head and front of our offending con- 
sists merely in this: we had simply declared 
that, while we would faithfully adhere to all 
the Compromises of the Constitution, and 
would maintain inviolate all the reserved rights 
of the States, we were uncompromisingly op- 

to the extension of slavery, by any ac- 
tion of the Federal Government, into the ter- 
ritory of the United States, already or hereaf- 

r to be acquired, in which it does not exist; 

that to this end we desi 
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dom, the Democracy of the State of New York 
felt it their duty to intervene. bp 4 0 

themselves to the current; and if they could 
not wholly arrest, they waged its p In 
their primary and other Conventions, through 
the press, and in the various other forms in 
which, in this quarter of the Union, the masses 
are wont to make known their sentiments and 
wishes, the voices of the freemen of our State 
were lifted up, to warn, to encourage, and to 
rally the friends of freedom, the lovers of jus- 
tice, and the supporters of the Constitution. 
Stifled at Syracuse, it pealed in trumpet-tones 
at Herkimer and Utica, and haifipince been re- 
echoed from“every hill-top in the State.” 

It was in this spirit of devotion to justice, 
freedom, and the Ponstitution, and with the 
noble purpose of bringing back the Govern- 
ment to the policy of Jefferson, that the nomi- 
nations of the New York Democracy were 
made at Utica, in 1848. 

Contemporaneously with the Utica Conven- 
tion, the opponents of slavery extension and 
the slave power, in Ohio, assembled at Colum- 
bus; rejected the nominees of both the Whig 
and Democratic National Conventions, as un- 
friendly to freedom, and summoned a National 
Convention, to meet at Buffalo on the 9th of 
August. A similar assemblage in Massachu- 
setts concurred in that summons. 

General DODGE, of Wisconsin, declined the 
Utica nomination, and the New York Democ- 
racy determined not to supply the vacancy, but 
to unite with the National Convention at Buf- 
falo, in presenting to the American People can- 
didates representing their principles. 

When the Convention assembled, it was 
found to be composed almost wholly of Demo- 
crats; of Liberty men, thoroughly Democratic 
in their principles and views of public policy ; 
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and of Whigs, whose attachment to Whig 
measures had been overcome by their devotion 
to freedom, and their opposition to the en- 
croachments of slavery and the usurpations of 
the slave power. The New York Democracy 
naturally took the lead. 

. PRESTON KING, a New York Democrat, 
rominent in Congress and at Baltimore, was 
hairman of the first informal meeting, on the 

evening prevteding the regular sitting of the 

Convention. In a short address, received with 

unanimous acclamation, he stated the princi- 

ples which must form the basis of the political 
organization in which they were about to unite. 

He was requested to embody those principles 

in resolutions, and present them to the Con- 

vention upon its opening the next day, as the 
views of the meeting. Three resolutions were 
accordingly drawn up by him and presented 
to the Convention. | insert them, that it may 
be distinctly seen what was the line of action, 
in respect to slavery, recommended by the New 

York Democracy to the Buffalo Convention : 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal 
Governnient to relieve itself of all responsibili- 
ty for the extension or continuance of slavery, 
wherever that Government possesses constitu- 
tional authority, and is responsible for its ex- 
istence. 

“ Resolved, That the States, within which 
slavery exists, are alone responsible for the 
continuance or existence of slavery within such 
States, and the Federal Government has nei- 
ther responsibility nor constitutional authority 
to abolish or regulate slavery within the States. 

“ Resolved, That the true, and, in the judg- 
ment of this Convention, the only safe means 
of preventing the extension of slavery into the 
Territories now free, is to prohibit its exist- 
ence in all such Territories by an act of Con- 
gress.” 

These resolutions, unanimously approved by 
the Convention, were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, of which you were chair- 
man, and were embodied in the platform. I 
have already spoken of the harmony which 
characterized the labors of that committee ; the 
unanimity with which they agreed upon the 
platform, and the unanimous enthusiasm with 
which the Convention, with one voice, ratified 
it. You have not forgotten its you will never 
forget it. 

hat PLatrorm, thoroughly Democratic in 
its principles and measures, and cordially ac- 
cepted by the New York Democracy, made it 
easy for the Convention to adopt the Utica 
nomination for the Presidency as their own, 
although a large number of its members were 
already committed to the support of a New 

Hampshire Democrat, ever faithful to freedom, 

and then endeared to them the more by the 

characteristic magnanimity with which he had 
placed the nomination which had been pre- 
viously conferred on him at the disposal of the 

Convention. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, therefore, received 
the nomination for the Presidency, while CHAS. 
FRANCIS ADAMS, a grandson of the fore- 
most and ablest champion of the Declaration 
of Independence, and a son of the most distin- 
guished and indefatigable defender of the right 
of petition and the liberties of the people, re- 
ceived the nomination for the Vice Presidency. 
The first of these distinguished citizens, him- 
self an unwavering Democrat, had been ele- 
vated to the highest political distinctions, both 
State and National, by the Democratic party ; 
while the second, though hitherto in party con- 
nection a Whig, was a Whig of the Revolu- 
tionary stamp—of the school of Franklin and 
Jefferson—not of that modern school, marked 
by devotion to the Interests of Property rather 
than to the rights of man. 

It is enough to say of these nominations, and 
of the canvass which ensued, that by this ac- 
tion of the Independent Democracy, the prohi- 
bition of slavery in Oregon was secured, and 
the exclusion of slavery from the other terri- 
tories was made the most prominent theme of 
political discussion, and both the other parties 
in the free States were compelled to declare 
themselves in 8 of it; while the whole rela- 
tions of the Federal Government to slavery 
were subjected to a thorough investigation, 
convincing multitudes that the best interests 
of the people, as well as the correct interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, demand the total 
divorce of the Federal Government from slave- 
ry. Atthe close of the canvass, it was found 
that three hundred thousand electors, nearly 
one-ninth of all the voters in the United States, 
had enrolled themselves on the side of freedom. 

What, then, was to be done? No one seem- 
ed to think the contest over, and the time for 
disbanding arrived. On the contrary, the or- 
ganization was everywhere maintained; and 
overtures for union and concert came from that 
division of the Democracy, which, during the 
recent canvass, had vainly expected success 
from concessions to slavery. In Wisconsin and 
Vermont, the two divisions of the Democracy 
united upon thoroughly Democratic platforms, 
unsullied by compromise with wrong. In Ohio 
and in Massachusetts, partial union and co- 
operation took place. In New York, the nego- 
tiations for a union were protracted. Conven- 
tions of both divisions met at Rome, in August, 
1849, but separated without results. Atlength, 
however, a State ticket was arranged, each di- 
vision nominating half the candidates, inde- 
pendently of the other, and both divisions 
agreeing to one the whole ticket. Many 
of the Free Soil Democrats manifested a strong 
repugnance to this arrangement. They ear- 
nestly desired to maintain their own distinct or- 
ganization until the other division of the De- 
mocracy should be willing to accept their prin- 
ciples of freedom as the political faith of the 
united Democracy. They expressed strong ap- 
prehensions that a union upon any other Faas 
would result in the compromise and final aban- 

donment of their arr ote To remove these 
apprehensions, and reconcile to the Union a 
tole of earnest men, whose adhesion was in- 
dispensable to the success of the united ticket, 
strong resolutions, reiterating the principles of 
the Buffalo Platform, were by the Free 
Soil division in convention at Utica, in Septem- 
ber, and speeches were made by John Van Bu- 
ren, Henry B. Stanton, and o giving the 
stron see wae that rng union 
would insure the recognition ese princi- 
ples by the entire Democracy of New York. 

An extract from a speech of Mr. Van Buren, 
upon the introduction of the resolutions, will 
show the character of these assurances: 

_ “D will state,” he remarked, “fairly, freely, 

and fully, what we We expect to make 

the Democratic party of this State the great 

Slavery party of this State, through 

o make the Democratic party of the United 

great Anti-Slavery party of the Uni- 

Those who do not contemplate this 


.| sion was. brought 


These assurances prevailed, and the united 
ticket was a to. Be: 
Immediately after this, both divisions of the 
party met in: Mass Convention, at Syracuse. 
At this Convention a resolution on slavery was 
adopted, affirming the constitutional power of 
Congress over slavery in the District of Colum- 
but not recommending 
the exercise of the power in respect to the Dis- 
trict, and only recommending its exercise in 
regard to the Territories “on occasions of at- 
témpts” to introduce slavery into them, The 
pr, i further declared, that simple agree- 
ment in support of the ticket, and not concur- 
rence, even in these views, was to be made the 
basis of the union. This was certainly a seri- 
ous retrogression from the position taken at 
Buffalo, and, only two days before, at Utica ; 
and yet the leaders of the Radical Democracy 
still ‘assured the friends of freedom that all 
was safe, and that the entire Democracy of 
New York would advance to the impartial ap- 
plication of Democratic principles to all ques- 
tions, slavery included, and array its unbroken 
strength against the encroachments of slavery 
and the domination of the slave power. Many 
earnest opponents of slavery, relying on these 
assurances, gave to the united ticket, not a hes- 
itating and reluctant, but a cordial and vigor- 
ous support. ‘ 
What ground they had for such reliance 
will appear from declarations made at the Sy- 
racuse Mass Convention, and on other occa- 
sions, about the same time, by gentlemen who 
possessed their undivided confidence. 

Among these gentlemen, PRESTON KING 
stood very prominent. His action in Congress, 
his course at Buffalo, his high repute for sin- 
cerity and integrity, had knit to him the affec- 
tions of the Free Soil Democracy. He was 
formally called upon to address the Mass Con- 
vention, and among other things said: “The 
great question before the Ameriean people now 
is, shall the interests of slavery, as a political 
power, predominate over the principles of free- 
dom in this country? There is no doubt that 
this is the prominent question before the coun- 
try. * * * * There is no doubt that the 
reason for not expressing such sentiments on 
this subject as are entertained, is the appre- 
hension that the slave States will be lost. 
There is no doubt that this mercenary consid- 
eration hinders many from speaking out what 
they think and feel. The object of this Con- 
vention is to unite the party, so that its action 
may be unanimous in Congress in favor of 
freedom. And that action must be unanimous. 
We must require that every member of, Con- 
gress from the North shall stand firm upon this 
question. I believe that our Conventions at 
Rome and Utica were sincere and unanimous 
in the determination to sacrifice everything 
else except principle to procure a union, and 
equally unanimous in the determination not to 
sacrifice a particle of principle. I believe, and 
we believe, that nine-tenths of the Cass men 
agree with us on this question. If not, I should 
not desire this union; but, for certain reasons 
which are unknown to me, certain men who 
have had much influence with them are not 
here. Perhaps they do not agree with us, and 
do not desire this anion. In the county in 
which I reside, there are many men belonging 
to a party which united their strength with 
ours last year, at Buffalo, in a way which ex- 
cited my admiration. They wished to see the 
advancement of the principles of freedom, and 
showed no solicitude about the distribution of 
offices. Let us now be true to principle under 
this union, and they will go with us, and so 
will all honest and liberty-loving men ; but the 
moment we abandon this principle they will 
quit, and I will quit with them.” 

JOHN VAN BUREN, who had been regard- 
ed as the Coeur de Lion of the Free Democra- 
cy, and whose beld voice for freedom had rung 
throughout the land like a trumpet call, eve- 
rywhere arousing enthusiasm, and everywhere 
inspiring determination, also addressed this 
Mass Convention. After declaring, in strong 
terms, his unaltered convictions on the subject 
of slavery, and the existing necessity for speech 
and action, he said: “I have had occasion ‘to 
say, heretofore, that I would not support any 
man for the Presidency who does not believe 
slavery to be an unmitigated evil, and who will 
not use all the power which the Constitution 
and laws may place in his hands for its over- 
throw. I would give notice now, that the gen- 
eral judgment of the people of this State is, 
that they cannot and will not swerve from this 
position ; and as for me, | shall live and die by 
it. This committee have not reported that as 
a resolution, and have therefore fallen far short 
of what I want said; but, nevertheless, they do 
say something.” 

The speech to which Mr. Van Buren referred 
was delivered at Cleveland, on the anniversary 
of the Ordinance of 1787, just one month pre- 
vious to the assembling of the Mass Conven- 
tion at Syracuse. In that speech he had thus 
defined his position : 

“When I have heard it said that no slave- 
holder shall be President of the United States, 
I have dissented. Washington was a slaye- 
holder ; so was Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
When a slaveholder like them shall sustain our 
principles, he can bring to our aid a class of 
men no other man can reach; therefore, I do 
not think it proper to take such a position. I 
am, however, the unmitigated enemy of sla- 
very, and would have it abolished without de- 
lay. I say, therefore, for myself—and I wish 
to be understood as speaking for myself alone— 
that, let what will come, I shall, under no ne- 
cessity whatever, support any man for Presi- 
dent, who does not believe slavery to be an un- 
mixed curse, and who will not, by virtue of his 
office, use all constitutional power to abolish it. 
But I ask, by what mode are we to reach the 
object in-view? The answer is plain. By going 
back directly to that adopted and pursued b 
the immortal founders of our Government. It 
is comprised briefly in this: No more slave 
States—no more slave Territories—the with- 
drawal of the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment from slavery, and the abolition of it 
wherever it can be reached by constitutional 
means. I know very well we have no power to 
touch it within the States where it now exists ; 
but, even there, we can surround if by free 
States, whose action and example will wear it 
away.” 

Against Compromise, that insidious enemy of 
liberty, he thus emphatically warned his hear- 
ers: 

“ All our danger lies in Compromise. Then 
see to it, that those who represent you are 
faithful to the cause of freedom; see to it, that 
we make no Compromise with slavery.” 

hile these prominent Free Soil Democrats 
thus gave their sanction to the proposed union, 
it was understood also that the measure re- 
ceived the approbation of MARTIN VAN BU- 
REN, who, in his letter accepting the Buffalo 
nomination, had not only declared himself as 
* approving of the platform which the Conyen- 
tion had adopted,” but as “conscious, from my 
impressions of right and duty in regard to it, 
that I shall be among the last to abandon it;”’ 
and who, in a very recent letter to the Cleve- 
land Convention, had declared his unchanged 
conviction that “the influence of the Govern- 
ment should be kept actively and perpetually 
on the side of freedom.” 

Quotations of this character might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. They might be gathered 
from the speeches and letters of public men; 
from the resolutions and addresses of political 
assemblages and committees; and from the 
columns of the press: but it is not necessary. 
No one can doubt that the masses of the 
earnest Free Soil Democracy were induced to 

into the union by the hope and expectation 
that the entire Democracy would unite in the 
great ae to divorce the Federal Govern- 
ment. Slavery, and resist all future com- 
promises with wrong ; and by their conviction 
that, in case this hope and expectation should 
be disappointed, that they who were now fore- 
most in recommending the union would be 
foremost in repudiating it. — 

That there was ground for the 


onmunt n ges 80 
on a Im respect to 
lence of Free opinions among the Demo- 


cratic masses, was made sufficiently apparent 
by the answer of the candidates to the inter- 
rogatories touching Son apo on the sla- 
very question; among which answers, that of 
Mr. Chatfield, nominated by the Hunkers for 
Attorney General, was as decisive and as explici 
in its anti-slavery character, as that of either 
of the Radical Democrats. Not ap Berrie 
however, elapsed, before an océasion presen 

itself for testing, in a more striking manner, 


‘| the consequences of the union. 
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of bills now known as the Compromise meas- 
ures. [tis due to the memory of that distin- 
guished statesman to say, that those measures, 
as sketched in the resolutions submitted by 
him to the Senate, though they did not yield a 
single demand of the Free Soil Democrats, were 
yet much less obnoxious in their character than 
they finally became, through the alterations by 
which it was sought to recommend them to 
slave State Senators. But it is due to truth, 
further to say, that not a single amendment 
was made in any one of the Compromise bills, 
designed to make them more acceptable to the 
aw of slavery. Every change was against 
liberty. 

The admission of California into the Union 
secured indeed -the territory within its limits 
against the introduction of slavery, except 
——e the act of the State itself: and the 
prohibition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia relieved the city of Washington of 
the slave pens which had disgraced us; though 
it continued to slavery itself, and to the ordi- 
nary traffic in human beings within the Dis- 
trict, the full protection of national legislation. 
The other acts, which converted a vast district 
of free territory into slave soil; assumed five 
millions of the Texan State debt; undertook, 
without any constitutional warrant, to bind 
future Congresses to admit slave States out of 
New Mexico and Utah, should the inhabitants 
allow slavery; and, in plain violation of the 
Constitution, in derogation of State rights, and 
in disregard of the common principles of justice 
and humanity, attempted to degrade the free- 
men of the North and West into the slave- 
catchers of the General Government, were all 
utterly repugnant to the principles of Radical 
Democracy. To approve of any of these acts, 
or to acquiesce in any of them—except the act 
providing for the settlement of the Texan 
houndary, and the payment of the Texan debt, 
which was in its nature irrepealable—seemed 
impossible for Democrats who had pledged 
their faith to freedom at Buffalo and Utica. 

Under these circumstances, the Democracy 
of New York met in- Convention at Syracuse, 
on the 10th of September, while the Compro- 
mise Congress was yet in session. A united 
ticket for State officers was again nominated ; 
but the resolutions uttered no condemnation of 
obnoxious measures of the Compromise, which 
the Free Soil Demotrats in Congress had perse- 
veringly ommend urged no action against na- 
tionalized slavery; ‘ailed even to recommend 
the repeal or modification of the Fugitive Slave 
Law—more odious and more irreconcilable 
with Democratic ideas than the Alien and Se- 
dition laws; but “congratulated the country ” 
upon the passage of the Compromise measures, 
styled by the Convention “the recent settle- 
ment, by Congress, of the questions which have 
unhappily divided the people of these States!” 
Concurrence in this action by the Radical De- 
mocracy was @ virtual abandonment of the 
positions maintained at Rome and Utica, and 
even of the lower ground taken by the Mass 
Convention at Syracuse. 

Disregard of the claims of freedom, far less 
marked than this, haf occasioned the Herki- 
mer movement of 1847. Now, however, ac- 
quiescence was judged expedient by those dis- 
tinguished citizens who possessed their confi- 
dence, and again the Free Soil Democrats,with 
visible reluctance on the part of many, sus- 
tained the nominatims of the Convention. 

The same convenional action, followed by 
the same 4 SRT was repeated in 1851. 

Still the Free Soil Democracy of New York 
was uncommitted t the support of national 
candidates nominated upon any other than the 
national Democratic platform of 1840, 1844, 
and 1848, which plstform referred to slavery 
only in a single resolution, which had generally 
been construed by the New York Free Soil 
Democrats, as discointenancing not constitu- 
tional opposition to nationalized slavery, but 
unconstitutional interference by Congress with 
slavery in the States. 

Under these circumstances, the Baltimore 
Convention assemble] in May last. As in 1848, 
80 in 1852, slavebolding Conventions had de- 
clared in advance their determination to sup- 
port no candidat, nominated or not nomi- 
nated by the National Convention, entertain- 
ing those views of slavery which the Radical De- 
mocracy of New York had repeatedly avowed ; 
which were cherished as sound and constitu- 
tional by a pad proportion of the free State 
Democracy, and which had been solemnly pro- 
claimed as the cjnvictions of the whole De- 
mocracy of Ohio, by each successive Conven- 
tion, from 1848 t) 1852, inclusive. All Demo- 
cratic statesmen who would not take the test 
oath of allegiancy to slavery were proscribed 
as inadmissible cindidates, even for nomina- 
tion. As in 1848, # in 1852, many of the slave 
States were repreiented by numerous delega- 
tions, whose united clamors, upon all questions 
not taken by Stajes, were able to drown the 
voices of the delegations of the free States, 
generally equal only in number to their electo- 
ral votes. These numerous delegations were 
appointed and attended in open disregard of 
the recommendation of the National Conven- 
tion of 1848, that the Democracy of each State 
should send no more delegates than the State 
was entitled to have electors in the eleetoral 
college; and yet, when it was proposed, upon 
the first day of the Convention, to confine each 
State to the recommended number of delegates, 
and thus insure to each its proper weight in 
the Convention, it was opposed with such ve- 
hemence and pertinacity, that the proposition 
was finally eh; me the inequality again 
submitted to. The Convention thus constitu- 
ted, under the Operation of the two-thirds 
rule—which made 4 nomination impossible 
without the concurrence of the delegation from 
the slave States—nominated FRKANKLIN 
PIERCE, of New Hampshire, and WILLIAM 
R. KING, of Alabama, as candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 
I have no word to utter in disparagement of 
the just claims of either of these distinguished 
citizens to respect and honor for their private 
virtues and public services. I shall speak only 
of their relations to the Free Soil Democracy 
of the country, and of their positions on the 
great question of slavery, which is NOT SET- 
TLED, whatever politicians or political Con- 
ventions may affirm. 

The record of General PIERCE, as a Repre- 
sentative and Senator in Congress, presents him 
as the denier of reference and consideration 
to the petitions of the people against nation- 
alized slavery, and asthe supporter of the ex- 
treme resolutions of Mr. (alhown in favor of 
slavery. No public regord, within my knowl- 
edge, indicates his posgon during those years 
following his return from Mexico, when the 
New Hampshire Democracy took ground 
against territorial slavery and nationalized 
slavery in this District, In his recent letter, 
accepting the nomination of the Compromise 
Democratic Convention, however, after declar- 
ing with what “ pride atitude” he should 
cherish the recollection of the fact that “the 
voice which first pronounced” for him, “and 
pronounced alone,” came from Virginia, he 
proceeds to say: 

“T{ accept the nomination, upon the platform 
adopted by the Convention, not because it is 
expected of me as a candidate, but because the 
principles it embraces command the approba- 
tion of my judgment, and with them 1 believe 
I can safely say that there has been no word 
or act of my life in conflict.” 

The whole political life of WILLIAM R. 
KING, the nominee for Vice President, has 
been marked by hostility to the principles of 
the Free Soil Democracy. 

With FRANKLIN PIERCE he opposed the 
reference or consideration of petitions against 
slavery, and sustained the C resolutions 
in 1837. At later period, he united with the 
opponents of the right of petition in denying to 
petitions of this character the poor privilege of 
reception. fn 1850 he even went so far as to 
move to lay upon the table the question of re- 
ception of a petition against the extension of 
slavery into New Mexico and California, and, 
of course, voted for the motion, the effect of 
which, had it prevailed, would have been to 
prevent the bare ion of the petition. In 
respect to territorial slavery, he has ever main- 
tained the extreme doctrine that every slave- 
holder is warranted by the Constitution in 
taking his slaves into any national territory, 
and holding them there until prohibited by the 
law, after the organizagi of @ State 
Government ; in other words, that all national 
territory is slave territory. In the course of 
the discussion which arose on the petition just 


ight in this Territdty, 
of the United States can 





and carry his property of every description 
with him?” en 

On another occasion he said: 

“T believe that whenever a Territorial Gov- 
ernment is established, if s holding slaves 
think proper to go there with them, this Govy- 
ernment is bound to protect them till the pe- 
riod arrives when the population is sufficient for 
the formation of a State Constitution.” 

On another occasion he said : : 

“ Are we not protected in our property if we 
choose to go there? I hold that we are, and 
that the Territorial Legislature has no power 
whatever to pass any law which destroys that 
description of. property in that Territory. They 
are bound, on the other hand, to pass laws for 
the protection of property, of whatever descrip- 
tion. * * * Sir, I have no ‘Ta. 
of the force of Mexican law ; and if I chose to 
remove with my property into that Territory, 
I would not be deterred one moment by the 
apprehension of any such law.” 

n his letter accepting the nomination of the 
Convention, he thus declares his present posi- 
tien : 

“The platform, as laid down by the Conven- 
tion, meets with my cordial approbation. It is 
national in all its parts ; and I am content, not 
only to stand upon it, but, on all occasions, to 
defend it.” 

Now, what is the platform thus endorsed by 
these eminent citizens? There has been little 
or.no controversy, of late, in the ranks of the 
Democracy, except on the subject of slavery. 
In regard to this subject, radical differences 
have existed. 

The opponents of nationalized slavery and 
slavery extension were willing to unite with 
their brethren, who disagreed with them on 
these questions, upon a platform which should 
leave these matters of difference open to dis- 
cussion, without prejudice to either side, and 
in support of a ticket so constituted as to afford 
a guarantee that the influence of thé Adminis- 
tration, should the nominees be elected, would 
not be brought to bear against either side. 
Honorable men, having a common attachment 
to Democratic principles and policy, and sin- 
cere in the maintenance of Free Soil principles 
or of the Compromises, could not, it would 
seem, without a sacrifice of self-respect, act to- 
gether upon any other ground. But the main- 
tainers of the Compromises and the supporters 
of slavery were not content to unite with their 
Democratic brethren upon these terms. They 
demanded an endorsement of the Compromises, 
and a distinct pledge against Free Soil speech 
and action. Hence all the interest felt in the 
platform converged upon the resolutions rela- 
ting to slavery ; and, in the present condition of 
the public mind, these resolutions may be said 
to constitute the platform. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved, That Congress has no power, 
under the Constitution, to interfere with or 
control the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that such States are the sole and 
proper judges of everything appertaining to 
their own affairs, not prohibited by the Consti- 
tution ; that all efforts of the abolitionists or 
othera, made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient 
steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead 
to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences; and that all such efforts have an in- 
evitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
the people, and endanger the stability and per- 
manency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our political in- 
stitutions. ‘ 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing resolution 
covers and was intended to embrace the whole 
subject of slavery agitation in Congress; and, 
therefore, the Democratic party of the Union, 
standing on this national platform, will abide 
by and adhere to a faithful execution of the 
acts known as the Compromise measures, set- 
tled by the last Congress, ‘the act for reclaim- 
ing fugitives from service or labor’ included ; 
which act being designed to carry out an ex- 
press provision of the Constitution, cannot, with 
fidelity tlfereto, be repealed or so changed as to 
destroy or impair its efficiency. 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party will 
resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or 
out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, 
under whatever shape or color the attempt may 
be made.” 

These resolutions satisfy in full the demands 
of the Compromise Democrats. They repudi- 
ate the construction placed by the New York 
Democracy upon the slavery resolution of the 
original Baltimore platform, and pledge the 
entire Democracy to the support of the Compro- 
mises; to the perpetual maintenance and exe- 
ution of the Fugitive Slave Law; and to re- 
sistance to all discussion of slavery, in Congress 
or out of Congress, under whatever shape or 
color. . 

No two persons, probably, contributed more 
than the nominees of the Convention, to place 
the Democratic party in its present attitude. 
Gen. PIERCE, in behalf of Northern Compro- 
mise Democrats, thus wrote to Major LALLY, 
at Baltimore, immediately before the sitting of 
the Convention : & 

“The sentiment of no one State is to be re- 
garded on this subject; but having fought the 
battle in New Hampshire upon the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and upon what we believe to 
be the ground of constitutional right, we 
should, of course, desire the approval of the 
Democracy of the country. hat I wish to 
say to you is this: if the Compromise measures 
are not to be substantially and firmly main- 
tained, the plain rights secured by the Consti- 
tution will be trampled in the dust. * * If 
we of the North, who have stood by the consti- 
tutional rights of the South, are to be aban- 
doned to any time-serving policy, the hopes of 
Democracy and of the Union must sink to- 
gether.” 

Months before this, Mr. KING, in his letter 
to C. H. Donaldson—that noted man of straw— 
had thus strongly expressed his feelings in re- 
gard to Free Soil Democrats, and the necessi- 
ty of repudiating all political connection with 
them: 

“So long as a large portion of the former 
Democracy of the North lend themselves to 
the advocacy of Free Soil doctrines, and make 
common cause with fhe infamous agitators and 
Abolitionists, no portion of the Southern De- 
mocracy will ever be found acting in concert 
with them. All our troubles have arisen from 
the extraordinary conduct of those professing 
Democrats in whom the Democracy once re- 

d unbounded confidence, and felt delight- 
ae honor. But for their base abandonment 
of principle, Abolitionism would have still been 
confined to a portion of the Whig party, and 
a small squad of ignorant fanatics.” 


‘ 
This statement presents the question: Can 


solemn declaration of their independence of 
the slave power, and of perpetual opposition to 
slavery extension and nationalized slavery, or 
those who, perceiving the entire harmony of 
this declaration with the great principles of 
Democracy, have since declared their concur- 
rence in it, now support the nominees of the 
Baltimore Compromise Convention ? 
It cannot be denied that the slavery resolu- 
tions of the Convention’s platform are utterly 
irreconcilable with this declaration. The 
candidates represent the platform, and es 
cially the slavery resolutions. To their influ- 
ence and action the course of the Convention, 
in the adoption of these resolutions, must, in 
no small degree, be ascribed. It is not easy to 
see how any man, whether Radical or Hunker, 
Free Soil or Pro-Slavery, in view of these facts, 
can hesitate as to the proper answer to be given 
to the question just asked. To me it seems 
that consistency, honor, self-respect, fidelity to 
engagements—indeed, all obligations, moral 
and political—bind Free Soil Democrats to 
withhold their support from these nominations. 
And yet I am aware that not a few promi- 
nent individuals, deeply engaged to the Free 
Soil Democracy, me 3 among them the three 
distinguished New York Soiouele whose 
declarations I have quoted in a former part of 
this letter, have announced their purpose to 
support the Compromise candidates. I am 
aware, too, that with two or three unhappily 
distinguished exceptions, the Free Soil Demo- 
crats who take this course declare themselves 
as much as ever op to nationalized slavery 
and the Fugitive Slave Law, and as ready as 
ever, whether as private citizens or as Repre- 
sentatives, to and vote against both. 
I entertain a y mee perme t for 
these gentlemen. I followed their cheer- 
fully and zealously, until, in 1850, they acqui- 
esced in theParncnes resolution Py np ar Ba 
the country upon the passage 0! pro- 
mise measures. Notwithstanding . this, I still 
believed that, upon the occurrence 
present, the Democrats of 
again “feel it their duty to 
of her freemen” 





intervene””—that “the voices 
would be again “lifted up to warn, to encour- 


those Democrats who united at Buffalo in a |” 


age, and to rally the friends of freedom, the 
lovers of justice, and the supporters of the 
Constitution ;” that it would again “peal, in 
trumpet-tones, at Herkimer and Utica,” and 
be re-echoed from “every hill-top in the State.” 

Thousands share with me the keen regrets 
occasioned by the disappointment of this hope. 
Thousands—and among them not a few New 
York Democrats—while they will not question 
the motives or the fidelity to their own convic- 
tions of those who take a different view, fail 
to see either the propriety or prudence of sup- 

orting the Compromise Ticket, and thus giv- 
ing the highest possible sanction, even while in 
words rejecting it, to the Compromise Plat- 
form. 

If it be not yet too late, I would respectfully 
ask these gentlemen themselves, what they ex- 
pect to gain for Freedom or Free Soil Democ- 
racy by supporting the Compromise Ticket ? 

Is it that Free Soil Democrats will share in 
the patronage or influence the action of the 
Administration, in the event of success? This 
expectation must rest upon“one of two. suppo- 
sitions: either that Free Soil Democrats will 
forego the assertion of their principles, in which 
case Freedom would gain nothing, but lose 
much ; or that General PIERCE, notwithstand- 
ing the platform and his present position, will 
givé prominent stations to men whose actions 
will endanger that very slave interest which he 
is expected specially to guard, in which case 
the supporters of that interest will have just 
cause to complain. Is either of these supposi- 
tions likely to be realized * 

Is it that the extension of slavery will be 
checked, or the removal of nationalized slavery 
secured? Every one knows that the leading 
idea of the platform, fully endorsed by the can- 
didates, is the indefinite perpetuation of slavery 
at the national capital, with all the reproach it 
brings upon our institutions and Government, 
and the permanent maintenance, as irrepeal- 
able, of the Fugitive Slave Act, marked as it is 
by the most unwarrantable invasion of the 
rights of the States and the liberties of indi- 
viduals. It is well known, also, that persistent 
efforts are now being made to introduce slavery 
into California, either by an alteration of the 
Constitution, or by a division of the State and 
the establishment of a Territorial Government 
in the southern part ; to convert Utah and New 
Mexico into slaveholding “Territories, with a 
view to the creation of slave States ; and to ex- 
tend slavery by insular or continental acquisi- 
tions, in which the system now exists or may 
be established. To none of these projects can 
ony effectual opposition be expected from the 
Administration of the Compromise Nominees, 
if elected. 

Is it that the other great interests of Free- 
dom and Progress will be promoted? What 
word does the platform contain in favor of con- 
stitutional improvement of Rivers and Harbors, 
so important to the progress of. the West, and 
to which the Free Democracy pledged its sup- 
port at Buffalo? What word in favor of Land 
Reform, so important to the settlement of the 
public domain, and so beneficent to the strug- 
gling masses of our native population, and to 
the emigration which presses upon us from the 
Old World? What word in favor of any action 
or declaration by our Government, in favor of 
the nations of Europe contending for freedom 
against despots? No State has more uniform- 
+ bre steadily opposed all these measures of 

rogress and Reform and Freedom, than that 
which “pronounced first and pronounced 
alone” for General PIERCE at Baltimore. 
Nor is there any vote or act of his, so far as I 
am aware, which does not justify its preference. 

Is it that Free Soil Democrats expect that, 
whatever may be the result of the pending 
election, the cause of Freedom will still sur- 
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PATENT AGENCY, 


HE subseriber having been many years engaged in 
building and using all kinds of machinery, is now em- 
ployed as solicitor of patents in this city. Intimate knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations enablee him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
nees, Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be made and 
patents procured Models must be marked with the in- 
vevtor’s name. Freight of models and letter postage must 
be prepaid fr cheapness. ‘Those writing from a distance 
should give their town, county, and State. 
AZA ARNOLD, Patent Agent. 
Washington, D. C., let month 29th, 1852—6m 
A. Anwo.p refers by permission to bis Kxcellency P. 
Al.en, Governor of Rhode Island; Edward W. Lawton, Col. 
of Cus., Newport, Rhode Island: Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
U.S. Senate; Hon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senate. 


WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT, 

HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inform 

the pubiic that he has recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseases by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place. 
Yet to the lover of nature and a quiet summer residence the 
house has many attractions besides ite water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vicini:y- March 18 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
HE third annual session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, September 13th, 1852, and continue 
fourand a half months. 
FACULTY. 
Joseph S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women acd Children. 
N.R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Abrafiam Livezey, M.D., Professor of Practice of Med- 
icine. 
David J. Jchnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 
Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Med- 
ical Jurisprudence. 
E.C. Rolfe, M_ D , Professor of Surgery. 
Ellwood Harvey, M. D , Professor of Materia Medica. 
Degrees will be conferred aud diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 
FEES 
Matriculation fee (paid only once) - - 
‘To each Professor - - : - - 
Practical Anatomy - - 
Graduation fee - ‘ ° ; 
For further information, apply personally or 
(post paid) to 
June 17. 


$5 00 
19.00 


7.00 
20.00 
by letter 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 229 A:ch street, Phila. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


‘7 CC. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
¢ necessary Drawings and Papers fur applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
uestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications fur patents, prepare pew papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their Mise, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
‘ by a visit of tne applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken te 
obtain a patent therefor, (echould it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required, 
O’F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS $ PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston u. W. JENKS. 
March 2—lye¢ TA PARKS 


ORANGE MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 


HIS establishment, founded in 1849, is sitaated near the 

village of Sonth Orange, Essex county, New Jersey, 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city 
of New York, on the line of the Morris and Kesex railway, 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House of the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the door. 

The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view of cne of the loveliest val- 
leys and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jer- 
sey. On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun- 
tains from the sea air and cold winter winds. 

All the requisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re- 
tired walks through the woeds and upon the mountains for 
several miles in extent, and shielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the sun in summer; springs and streams along the 
various paths, and picturesque scenery. 








vive? that the principles of living Democracy 
will still inspire determination to maintain 
right and resist wrong? that, at length, the 
slave power, with all the oppression and injus- 
tice it upholds, and with all its ostracism, social 
and political, of earnest friends to liberty, will 
be overthrown ¢ and that our National Govern- 
ment will become what our fathers designed it 
to be, a free Government in fact as well as in 
name, with all its influence actively and per- 
petually on the side of freedom at home and 
throughout the world? This expectation will 
not, I hope, be disappointed ; but, if fulfilled, it 
will not be through but in spite of such action 
as that of the Baltimore Compromise Conven- 
tion. The support of its nominees, I am firmly 
convinced, will not hasten but retard its fulfil- 
ment. 

I have thus stated frankly, but with entire 
respect for those who differ from me, the rea- 
sons which convince me that Free Soil Demo- 
crats cannot, without marked inconsistency, 
support the nominees of the Compromise De- 
mocracy. I address them to you because it so 
happened that we were co-laborers in the prep- 
aration of the platform promulgated by the 
Buffalo Convention, and afterwards closely con 
nected in our relations to the Convention and 
its nominees; because, also, we both prefess the 
same Democratic faith, and desire the success 
of the same Democratic measures. I know not 
what your judgment will be after the persual 
of this letter. For myself, I confess that it is 
with the deepest regret that I find myself com- 
pelled to separate in action, at this or any 
time, from any portion of the Democratic par- 
ty of the country, and especially from those 
New York Democrats with whom it has been 
my pride and pleasure, hitherto, to act. Had 
a liberal and tolerant spirit prevailed in the 
Baltimore Convention ; had no new tests, in- 
compatible with Democratic principles, been 
imposed; had the nominees represented that 
spirit, and the ideas of reform, progress, liber- 
ty, and economy, embodied in the original plat- 
form, no division need have occurred. The 
Convention is responsible for the division. 

The Convention, which organized a Compro- 
mise Democracy upon new tests, created the ne- 
cessity for a Radical and Independent Democracy. 
I am ready to submit to the judgment of can- 
did Compromise Democrats themselves, whether 
any honorable course remains for those who 
think as I do, and mean to act as they think, 
other than independent action? Let even those 
Free Soil Democrats, who propose to vote the 
Compromise Ticket, say whether we, who re- 
fuse so tg vote, do anything more than carry 
out their own declarations and adhere to their 
own principles? ‘ 
May it not be hoped that there yet remain 
many thousands of Democrats in New York 
who will prefer to act with the INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRACY, openly and avowedly on the 
side of liberty and progress, rather than with 
a COMPROMISE DEMOCRACY, intolerant 
alike of the claims and the friends of freedom ? 
I remain, with the highest respect and regard, 
yours, truly, S. P. Cuase, 
Hon. B. F. Butler. 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 


I AM still engaged in the prosecution of claimsagainstthe 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will dc 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain thei 
land in a.most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
T can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

OF” Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged ir 
| case unless land is procured. Address 

ept. 25. A.M. GANGE WER, Washington, D C. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


\ K JINTER ARRANGEMENT between Philadelphis 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 

On and after the Ist of December next, passengers will be 

carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 

Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 

Foe git miles of staging over an excelent Turnpike 
are 

Tis 








ll. 
is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodations are ip 
all respects of the highest character. 

THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 


iy the special Boston and New England office for the fol 
alge 3 valuable newspapers. 
ational Era. Received by Express from Washing 
ton, and delivered by carriers xt $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agente 
and clubs furnished a rates cr ye mage —_ - the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper i 
The Independent—weekly. "Edited by Key. Leonard Ba: 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received el 
Express from New York, and deMvered by carriers at ag 
& me of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 





‘he Friend of Youth, superior monthly journal for the 
Young, preety Mrs’ M. T. Bailey, Washington. Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 1.2 cents a year; by mail, 
ores G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
i. ee EY and Comet at Law, Post Office Build- 
ings, St, Louis, Missouri. 
issi Deeds, Depositions, $c., for— 
Commissioner of ’ Remtl ty 


s 
South Carol 
Alabama Ohio 








Ter. 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 
Mr. S., having resided twelve eee Louis city, has 
an extensive acquaintance with men in, said city 





and throughout the State of Missouri. 


In the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of this stream, 
which descends ina rapid succession of cascades, are the 
out-door bathe, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and falling douche, the 
ruuning and rising sitz-baths, the.runving foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 

In the grove, a few rode from the institution, a eapacious 
swimming-bath has been obtained by damming the moun- 
tain stream. For this a pleasant sereen is formed by a 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond, affording 
ladies and children at all times ample opportunity for gair - 
ing that valuable accomplishment, a knowledge of the art 
of swimming. 

From many points in the walks where the prospect is not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic view is pre 
sented of the cities 0° New York, Brooklyn, and the towns 
adjoining; East and West Bloomfield, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Bellevilie, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Island, ite vil- 
lagoc, &e. The driveagthrough a circuit of ten miles, are 
varied and fall of interest. 

The original building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height extending the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p:azzas, making in all 230 feet of sheltered 
promenade, have been added. Besides the large number of 
new, sweet, and well-ventilated chambers thua obtained, a 
beautiful dining hall 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling and 
a reading-room, and a well-awanged lady’s bath room, have 
been added. 
These increased facilities will enable the institution +--~ 
after to receive, and comfortably provide jor, upwards of 
one hundred Cure-Guests. 
The establishment is admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most tavorable period of the year,) being fitted ap in a supe- 
rior manner, and provided with abundant supplies of co!d 
and hot water. Ladies who require it need noe leave their 
rooms for tréatment, as private baths are attached toa large 
number of them. 
A bowling-alley and billiard-table are attached to the es- 
tablishment. wi 
The reading room is supplied with some of the chief 
journals of the Union—several New York dailies, a number 
ofthestandard American periodicals, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, the Illustrated London News, Punch, &e , all of which 
are received immediately after publication, and regularly 
filed 
The institution will furnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at reasonable rates. For the benefit of invalids 
whose afflictions compel them to assume a reclining pcsture 
when riding, a carriage has been constructed with especial 
reference'to their wants. his can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the institution, when the usual conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 
To ladies who desire that form of exercise, small flower 
gardens are allotted. 

TERMS. 


In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay- 
able always weekly. Cunsultation fee, $5. Persons occu- 
pying the whole of a double room, or requiring extra attend- 
ance, will be charged accordingly. Board of private rer- 
vants, $3 per week. Children always received condition- 
all 


Patients mnst provide themselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets,two thick blankets, two thick comforters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution for $1 per week. 

Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
leave the foot of Courtlandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o’clock A. M., 
and 4and 6 o'clock P. M. Upon leaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be notrfied that he has passengers for the 
Water-Cure. The time occupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is about one hour. Visiters can come from 


and recurn to the city several times during the day. New- 
ark is connectod with New York by hourly trains. 


If the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 


cles of the institution to meet passengers by the Southern 
trains at Newar 


k. 
Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER,'ate of Philadelphia, is the 
Physician of the Institution. He is a graduate o: the Med- 
ical College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany; he has visit- 


ed the Greefenberg Institution, conducted by the celebrated 


Priessnitz: many of the water-cure establishments of Ku- 
rope ; and has had twelve years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional business should be addressed to 
Dr. Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, George H. 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange, Essex county, New 
Se raied circulars will be sent, post paid, on application 
by mail to the Superintendent May 27. 
EWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
V B.PALMER,the American Newspaper Agent,igagent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at ton, 8 Congress street; New Sem 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Thi 
and Chestnut streete ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
ws S. M. PETTENGILL, NewapaperAdvertising Sob 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Bostoa 
(Journal Building, ie also agent for the National Era. 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
T five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 1.2 acres, above 30 oh which is @ 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton anda half 
of hay to the acre, but which ufider improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay sells in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh. covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland of 
be enriched at areasonable cost About 60 acres of wood- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water 7 
the place; and it is noted for its healthfulness. The soil 0 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in — 
places, clay predominating. Abont 75 acres could be divide 
into small gardening farms, ey 5 y an eqnal eat 4 
of wood and arable laud to each. ere is an orchard of 15' 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with & frame 
addition of three rooms, & meat house of sun-dried brick, & 
log-kitehen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &g There is a stream of water ronning 
through the place, with snfficient water and fall for a sma 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; 4 
long credit for the residue. if desired. Address 2 

‘Get. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D. C. 








THOMAS EMERY, mr 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantin 
e8, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B- Cash paid for Nos. l and 2 lard grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. ay 16—t 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Iilindts,, 


i mpt attention to all professional business 
ee his care in the middle and northern yer 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase a 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of a= : 
&e. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, begs . 
William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses oie | uy . 
Xenia, Ohio. an. 4 


bk! Shasta eeee 
PHILOSOPHICAL a. M sney peee es APPARA- 








ix 

CTURED by C. B. WARRING, for § 
oer Primate of Chemistry and Natura! Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to ope etl 
with those wishing to purchase such rnd 
or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arra 
securely packed and sent to 


Ap any part of the 
States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices 
ae Terms cash 


of 





OF Prompt attention paid to collections, 


prosecution of 
claims, &c. 


May 20—ly 


ony bene la te 26, 1852, Feb. 6. 





